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— completed election returns show that there was a 
of what Mr. R. G. White ealls ‘‘heterophemizing ” 





NEW YORK, 


THURSDAY, 11, 1875. 


great deal 
done last 


week by certain newspapers in announcing the results. The Re- 
publican newspapers in this State generally stated as late as 
Wednesday afternoon that New York had gone Republican; but 


while they wrote “ Republican” they clearly must have thought 


** Democratic,” for it seems now that the Bigelow ticket bas 
upwards of fifteen thousand majority. This is not an over- 
whelming majority, nor was it what the Demoerats expected ; but, 


considering that the party had united against it the Canal Ring, 
the remnants of the old Tweed Ring, the Short-Hairs, the 
“Gravel-Train ” vote, and the Anti-One-Man-Power vote, and had 
raised in “ administrative retorm ” a rather too scholarly slogan for 
the masses to take up, this was doing pretty well. The Legislature 
is Republican in both branches. In Massachusetts the vote has 
fallen since last vear from 185,720 to 172,809, and Rice is cleeted by 
5,277 plurality ; the Prohibitionists, however, threw away some 9,000 
votes, which are practically to be counted on in important years as 
Republican. There were some 2,000 scattering votes, most of them 
being cast for Adams. In the same way, in Pennsylvania, 
Hartranft has a majority of 11,945, while the Prohibition vote 
estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000. The returns from Wisconsin 
show that the State is so closely divided that the election cannot 
be considered a triumph for either party. 


is 


The “arithmetic man” has gone to work upon these returns 
with the usual astonishing results. During most of the year the 


arithmetie man is quite silent, doing little or no work so far as the 
public knows, though no doubt thinking a great deal; but on the 
morning after election he is roused from his inactivity, and begins 
to perform those wonderful feats of caleulation which have established 
for him his world-wide reputation. He has apparently little or no 
connection with the editorial department of the Press, for his calcu- 
lations in one year invariably refute the editorial predictions 
founded on his calculations the year before. We have before us no 
less than four calculations by this expert, any one of which should 
enable us to forecast with certainty the results of the Presidential 
election of next year. On the cardinal fact that there are 369 votes in 
the Electoral College, he is at one with himself; but we are sorry 
to say that in some of the details he makes a good deal of allow- 
ance for diversity of tastes. In one paper, the Washington Chroni- 
cle, he declares the result of ‘‘ a careful survey of the field ” to be 228 
Republican votes, 101 Democratic, and 40 doubtful, which consider- 
ably impairs the value of the prediction considered as an absolute pro- 
pheey. Onthe other hand, in the N. Y. Herald he allows himself less 
“margin,” and gives 188 votes to the Democrats and 181 to the 
publicans; while in the Milwaukee Sentinel he gives the Republican 
votes as 180 and the Democratic as 177. Inconsistently enough, in 
the Albany Express he makes 179 Democratic and 190 Republican. 
These figures, as they say, speak for themselves. The variations 
may be attributed by cavillers to a vacillating disposition and a 
desire to “trim,” but those who have followed the checkered course 
of the arithmetic man attentively during the past few years will 
take a more kindly and genial view of the matter. 


> 
ie - 


The “Reformers” at the late city election are beginning to rub 
their eyes and ask themselves seriously wherein does the reform 
consist. The Evening Post in particular gives signs of serious 
mental perturbation. In fact, the whole party remind one of 
mob who burnt the obnoxious banker's bills in order to punish him 


” 


the 





vation. 





The plain facts of the case are that the Reformers solemnly called 
on Tammany two years ago to reform the organization and expel 
the bad men. So Kelly, assisted by a few respect ‘ . like Mi 
A. S. Hewitt, did drive out Morrissey a ul his following, probably 
the worst lot ef rascals 1 wv Which any Christian city was eve n 
fested. There is no other eivilized city in which such rogues and 
vagabonds have an equal share in the municipal vernment 
These maleontents formed the Short-Hair headed = dy 
Morrissey, and began to wage war on Tat n Swallow 

Tails or aristocrats, their main objeet being to quarter themselve 

on the publie treasury by obtaining faney wages for nominal work 

, 


Publie Wo 
and fundamental reform that either 


aise ; he 
Department then made the tirs 


the 


rhs 


The Mayor and the 
practical 


other party has made in city polities, by laying down the rule 
that the city was a business corporation, and would only pay the 
market rate of wages. In doing this, they arraved emselves 
against the most dangerous and alarming feature in municipal 
demagogy, the one which is most capable of provi means of 
covert confiscation, and which is most likely to grow and become 


uncontrollable. The duty of the Reformer was plainly 


to support 


this stand by everv means in his power, and to unite all the tax 
paying classes in support of it, and put up such a ticket and such a 
platform as would have satisfied the Swallow-Tails and Tammany 
that this and things like this were what they must do if they meant 
to remain in power, and would have convineed the Short-H ni 


their leader that the only road to comfort or power in this eitv lay 
through honest industry, and that it was vor place for tramp 
Vag bor ids, blackle and gambl rs 

What followed, now that one looks back on it. was little short 
of ludicrous. The Reformers, ineluding the Brown-Stone Vot 

ade the remarkable discovery that Tammany was still impure; 
ear there were ‘bad men” on the General Committee; that Kelly 
could not compare with Peter Cooper as a citizen or Christian: and 
then went to work and alleged that Kelly had tried to bulls 
fecorder Hackett into allowing his court officers to be appointed 


by politicians, which was of course reprehensidle, but which, 
even if true, in no way changed Hackett’s character. But the 
Reformers at onee took up Hackett, who is an old friend and 
comrade of Judge Barnard. and extolled him to the skies as a 
model judge. They joined forees with Morrissey and the Short- 
Hairs, and helped them in every way they eould, by suppression, 
evasion, and distortion. Nothing can be more delicate, and require 


a more careful consideration of consequences, than any transfer of 


power in this city. iors Reformers achieved if, not only without 
consideration but in a kind of frenzy. For two weeks they cursed, 


"and counter- 
acute maniaes, and ended by raising Mor 


influential, popular leader; 


blackguarded, ealled names, bawled, made * charg 
charges, like 


rissey to the 


so many 


rank of the 


most 


pular leader ; by cou- 
vincing the dangerous classes that he is the man to follow, and that 
they are an all-powerful body in the city; by convincing the 
Mayor and the Commissioner of Publie Works, and Kelly and Tam- 
many, that they cannot count on support in any reform as long as 
the Tammany Society is not composed of professing Christians ; and 
by restoring the old rule, that the lazy vagabonds who do city work 


are to receive fancy wages. Under all th Did any 
the like? is the only a ppr priate They are 
to prove that Kelly was not in favor of market 
wages, Which is a comic he bine to set up another Boss 
is in favor of fancy and makes this his sole stock-in- 

and who is besides an habitual crim 


1¢ circumstance Ss, 


one ever see question. 
now solemnly trying 
reason lor 
who 


trade, 


Wages, 


The Republicans in Washington have celebrated their victory in 
s fashion by the President and Boss Shepherd. 


he President uring the crowd that 


screnading 





The 


‘effectually killed,” and that the party 





the ‘ra babyy had been 

would carry the election next year. Three cheers were given for 
‘the Presiden chool poliey,” and the crowd then went on to the 
he of the Be ho made a much longer address than that of 
General Grant, congratulating his audience en the faet that the 
“tidal wave” had left its opponents “stranded on the beach”; de- 
elaring that the people had again shown their unwillingness to de- 
liver the Government into the hands of a party which “ has well-nigh 


ity of man for self-government”; referred 


demonstrated the ineapac 


with pleasure and gratification to the downfall of Tammany in this 
city, and with pride to the “great and good President” who pre- | 
des over the party “which has redeemed the national metropolis 


from the squalor and filth in which it had lain mouldering for nearly 


half a century, a by-word and reproach among the cities of the 
earth, and transformed it into a thing of beauty, making it worthy 
of the hallowed name it bears.” He added to this that he was, “in 
the future as in the past, for good republican government, the ad- 


vaneement of the material interests of this great nation, the pre- 
servation of our national life, the payment of our debt in money, 
and for all that tends to the progress and advancement of my fellow- 
men.” Bristow, Jewell, and Pierrepont were not serenaded. 
Phe ciseu in the Democratic ranks on 


subject of the next Speaker of the House is a curious illustration of 


sion now going on 


and **sofi” money. On one side it is urged that the recent elections 
having conclusively proved that inflation has no strength, the infla- 
tionists ought togive way, and allow their opponents to put their 
own man in the Speaker's chair, and thus secure the Currency Com- 
mittee ; on the other, it is maintained that there should be no factious 
disputes over a matter like the Speakership ; that the Speaker ought 
to be an able, impartial man, who, recognizing the fact that there is 
a diversity of opinion in the party on the subject of money, will 
imake up a fair, impartial, non-partisan committee, with say six 
inflationists, and one member who has not 
the way the Republicans have 


hard-money men, six 
wholly made up his mind. This is 
generally settled the question, and why is it not the fairest and 
most statesmanhke way?) The reason why it is not is simply that it 
pers} le fer any intelligent Speaker of a parliament- 


cught to be in 


arv body to recog niz 
pointing his committees. “Specie payment” is not a question on 
which intelligent men who have looked into the matter differ, and 
it is a perfectly well-established fact that the only persons among 
whom paper delusions still linger are charlatans, demagogues, or 
men who have given no thought to the subject, and are therefore 


: 


incompetent to have an opinion on it. Putting “soft” money men 
ch acurrency committee is in reality very much the same thing as it 
would be to put on men who believed in the philosopher’s stone, or 
to make up a Board of Health partly of men who believed in scien- 
tific 
be cured by charms, exorcisms, and the elixir of life. 

Professor Marsh will, we understhnd, bring a mass of evidence 
before Congress this winter 
port lately made by the Red-Cloud Commission, and in order that 
a full and impartial investigation may be made into Indian affairs. 


There is probably nothing which Congress could better apply itself 
to than this; and we suggest that the first thing that is undertaken 
heuld be an enquiry into the behavior of the Commission itself. 
he Tribune at the time of the appearance of the report made a 


tatement that seemed at the first blush ineredible enough, to the 
effect that the chairman of the Commission, Thomas C. Fletcher, 


the | 





any such body as an inflation party in ap- | 


Nation. 
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affairs could produce ; but we find on investigation that the charge 
is perfectly true, and cannot be denied. We hope the “ party of 
hate ” will look into this little matter when Congress meets. 


The letter of Mr. A. G. Browne, jr., on the curious proceedings 
of the Court of Appeals in the Canal Ring and Tweed eases will 
not do much to inspire the public with respeet and regard for the 
Court of last resort in this State. The things which are susceptible 
of proof with regard to the Court are—Ist, that at least one of its 
judges was “counted in,” and is really no more a judge than the 
first man you may meet in the street; 2d, that with regard to ano- 
ther there was a vast amount of counting done, though whether 
it actually determined his election or not may be doubtful ; 3d, that 
the chief judge is a noted politician, who has no hesitation at being 
“interviewed” and loudly abusing counsel practising before him; 4th, 
that some of the judges were from a part of the State in which the 
Canal Ring is all-powerful and may be supposed to influence judicial 
as well as social opinion; 5th, that the Court was elected in 1870, at 
the height of Tweed’s power, and when Tweed and the Canal politi- 
cians were notoriously intimately allied ; 6th, that for some singu- 
lar reason all the cases they have had an opportunity of deciding as 
to Tweed have been in his favor, and all the cases they have had 
an opportunity to decide as to Canal contractors have been in their 
favor. They have gone, too, so far as practicaliy to override entirely 


the benighted condition many people seem to be in about ‘‘hard” | the provision of the constitution that was intended to prevent the let- 


ting of any canal contract except to the lowest bidder, and have de- 
clared acts of the legislature which destroyed this safeguard con- 
stitutional. There may be no connection between these facts, and 
we do not wish to impute corruption to the judges im any way, but 
the warmest believer in their purity may be challenged to deny that 
in the discussion as to the Court into which the newspapers have been 
absolutely forced during the past few months, by charges openly 
made by counsel practising before it, a spectacle of judicial degra- 
dation has been given to the public which it would be difficult to 
match in the annals of any civilized community. 


The week has witnessed a decided change in both the gold and 
foreign-exchange markets. The price of gold feli about 1's per 
cent., and concurrently the rates for sterling exchange advanced, 
until bankers’ demand bills commanded a price within half a per cent 


| of that at which gold coin can be exported to Europe without loss. 


medicine amd partly of those who thought diseases ought to 


*, for the purpose of discrediting the re- | 


withdrawn from the markets had been restored. 
| bursements were large, but did not exceed calculations 


| 


had eecupied a good deal of his time while the investigation was 
going on in Writing letters, under an assumed name, te a Western | 
newspaper, defending Delano frem the charges against him ; or, in | 
other words, whitewashing the Interior Department and the Indian 
administration, ard generally taking the part of counsel for the 
defene We had supposed that this was a pitch of indecency and 


present condition ef Washington 


Which not even the 


The decline in gold was caused primarily by the fact that Saturday’s 
bank statement showed that the New York banks possessed an 
amount of specie which it was not expected they would hold until 
the January interest began to come out of the Treasury by prepay- 
ment in December. Where the gold came from is not susceptible of 
explanation, except on the theory that a large amount previously 
The Treasury dis- 
made 


by bankers. Secondarily, the decline was due to a belief that the 


result of the elections last week makes the success of hard 
money, as a political issue, more probable—a belief strength- 
ened by the speech of President Grant, which has been 
construed to mean that he intends in his message to 
| Congress next month to throw his influence even more de- 
cidedly in favor of specie payments than he did last winter. The 


decline in gold has further been aided by the drift of speculation 
being ‘‘ bearish,” as is shown by the fact, that notwithstanding the 
increased supply of gold here, the borrowing demand is so large that 
holders of coin get it earried free of interest. The influences which 
have worked against a decline in gold, but which have not, however, 


| effected an advance, have been (1) the fact that the San Fran- 


cisco money market has been so active as not only to stop the 
flow of gold thence to New York, but to compel shipments from 
here, and (2) that the London market has been so disturbed, by the 
fear of political complications growing out of the Eastern question, 
by the large failures at home, and by the report that a new Russian 
loan is soon to be brought out there, that securities have fallen to 
figures which justified exports to New York. 
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Gencral trade during the week has, censidering that the According tothe terms of the new Dill, the business of em 


elections drew attention from business, been fairly good. The agent as such is to be made punisheblle by impriss 

movement of the crops has been extraordinary in respect to ceeding two years, and helding out falee inducemy 

cotton, and otherwise not worthy of special mention. Railrocd ment for not less than six months. Another feature of t! 
receipts are increasing, but the money market dees not show the revision is its manifest Cesire to make things us uneou 

activity which should accompany a fall trade. At the Steck Ex- | possible for the Uitramontanes and Socialisis. The following (§ 150 
change, speculation has been of moderate volume, and prices have applies to the Socialists: 

been higher rather than lower than last week. The case between “Whoever attacks, publicly or in writing, the i 


the Union Pacific Railroad and the Government, recently argued = marriage, of the famly, or of property, in a manner te 
before the United States Supreme Court, but not yet decided, has | public peace, may be punished by imprisonment.” 
attracted such attention at the Stock Exchange that it may be safely The 
said to be the pivot on which the market will turn. Should it go in 
favor of the Company, prices will probably advanee; and if in favor oe :' ; 

f tl ( | will babl li Lar pth ; : A pastor or minister ol religion Wild, Tl Tile eNO 
of the sovernment, they wil ee dee — Saree amount sare “functions, whether in chureh or in a place set aside for 
staked on each side, and * special information from Washington” is meetings, shall discuss state matters in the presenee ot 


next section of the paragraph is for the special bi ot 
the Ultramontanes : 


rie 

speculated on in a way that is scandalous. or make them the subject ef a pastoral announcement, i 
eee es sae to jeopard the publie peaee, may be punished with imp 

Military preparations on a comsiderable scale are said to have nal , aoa not. execeding two years. The same punishnn 

cable to writings. 

been mace for the burial of Guibord, and Bishop Bourget has - 
compromised matters by declaring that he wiil curse the grave in The electoral law providing the manner of forming the | 
perpetito, but warns his flock not in any way to interfere with the House under the new constitution 
funeral. This arrangement will have some curious resul's. The French Assembly. The great matter in dispute the sive 
yrave is, we presume, the freehold of Guibord’s heirs, so the curse electoral 





Jas now under full deb 


districts—is fully explained in our Paris cerres) 
will operate as a kind of lien on it, and, as the lawyers say, “run | jettor. The progress reported thus far is the passage by 
with the land” like a coverant, which might prove very ineonve- | majority of a clause making two years’ 
nient if it should ever come to be used for any other purpose than ef the quolifieations for votin 
a cemetery. Moreover, if we are rightly informed, Madame Gui- tells only against th: 


residenee in the di 
e, Which, if it tells agai 


» Radicals of the great towns, who ar 


bord'’s remains lie directly below the place in which Guibord’s are pace. Mere is —e nore or less diseussion in the Cabinet « 
to be interred, so that if the curse descencs as low as the fee—i.e., — serutin de Uste. but M. Bullet will doubtless earry the din 
usque ad ivferos, or to the certre of the earth—it will embrace her | jt, while the ae sure s ‘idl t ‘talking of an alliance 1 


resting-place also, and it is ques'ionable whether a bishop ean curse | Extreme Right in supnort ef it. The latter would pro 
the grave of a person who died in good ard regular ecclesiastical — jt simply as a means of lessening the inthrence of the Gov 
standing. In order to pioteect Guibord against forcible disinter- 
ment by religious persens, he is to be enclosed in a huge stone sar- 
cophagus of immense weight, which again is to be cased in cement 


rhy}y 
on the elections, and thus leaving a greater number of chanet 
for morarchy in the constitution of the tirst Assembly. But wh 
happens on this point, it is certain that genuine progress is 





that will resist the hardest chisel. The affair has raised one curious | made in France every week in laying the foundations of a strong and 
point in London. Poor Guibord incurred ecclesiastical censure be- | permanent government. ‘The slow diseus-ions of the last two years, 


vause he belonged to a literary i: stitute which had condemned | with order steruly maintained by a mau whose ambition no on 
books in its library. Now, Cardinal Manning belongs to the Athe- pects or fears, have done a world of good in familiari: ing both the 
reum Club, and frequents it a goed deal, although its library is politicians and the people with the proc ities: and 


processes ol tional px l s chihia 
full of bad books. Profane persons are therefore asking themselves the establishment of rational polities in Franee a a ore 


how this can be; but we presume the Cardinal would answer that for Christendom. The thing for us to “bail” in ve nce. an else 
his business is to see what the wicked are about, and that,as a high | where, is not republicanism or monarchy. or any other extern 
dignitary of the Church, he can stand bad books. of government, but the rule of right reason — the aseendaney in p 


d = peo lic affairs of mind over brute passions and idle fancies. 
Unless all signs should fail, the present session ef the German 


Reichstag will abound in angry debate. The Bund Committee The Berlin correspondent ¢ 


Berl f the London Zimes, who is unusually 
on judicial matters—a body which exercises functions not unlike | trustworthy and wel! informed, is reported by the Cable as h: ving 
those of our Judiciary Committee, although its composition is very | asserted that the conterences between the representatives of the 
different—has prepared and published the drait of a revised penal Great Powers which have taken ace in Vienna, have resulted in 
code which it intends to submit to the Reichstag. ‘Tiere are two) a determination to ask Turkey what guaran she proposes to 
or three features in this bill, as we may cali it, which are of impor- offer that reforms will be earried out anv better hereafier than 


tance. Emigration has long been a thorn in the side of the Im- heretofore. She certainly cannot offer any which will not invol: 

perial Government, the outrageous treatment of German emigrants greater or less amount of foreign interference, and foreizn inter- 
in Brazil having excited a feeling of righteous indignation. | ference in the present state of the finances would have a strong 
Peasants and artisans were enticed to Brazil under false pretences, tendency to grow and spread and become permanent—-or, in other 
and upon their arrival were robbed and plundered and treated more | words. to put the Sultan under a protectorate which would virtual 
like slaves than human beings. Besides the indignation caused by end bis rule in Europe. The news is raturaily causing considerable 
these frauds, the steady outflow of agricultural laborers from the — perturbation in financial circles, and, coming close on the late fo 
astern provinces of Prus:ia has also created alarm. So severe was | ing of the coupons, is producing deep depression on the London 
the drain at ene time, in 1871 and 1272, that the owners of large Stock Exchange. The interference, if any takes place, would 


li i 
estates in Posen, West Prussia (province), and Pomerania, had | course have to be joint, and joint interferences, when all the partie: 


to import laborers by the thousand from Sweden and Russia. | are creedy, are very apt to end ina quarrel. Among the possible 
Not only did agriculture suffer, but the efficiency of the army- | results of anything of the kind now talked of is the occupation of 
system scemed to be impaired. The Government became uneasy, | Egypt by Great Britain, as a guarantee for the securits 


it britain, as a quarant of her com- 


and procured the passage of a law making it a penal offence for | munieation wiih India. in ease of th 


® appearance of Germany or 


any one to induce another to emigrate by holding out false en- | Russia in heavy foree on the Bosphorus. The Khedive is so fright- 
couragements or making false representations, It seems however, ened that he has asked tohave a « miaission of Enelish accountants 
that even this stringent measure has not been feund suftic ient. ' sent an to examine ard report on his tinaner 
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THE ELECTIONS 
\ seneral rule, it cannot be said that newspaper explanation 
‘eo ar il hivhl entific character. Proper 
1 wtent to show exactly why an election has 
eort way would have been competent to predict before | 

it rred exactly how it would go; but we need hardly say that po- 
bic ph though numerous, are but feebly inspired, and are apt 
e loose and unreliable in their speech. Commentators on returns, 


phave a great deal of human nature in them, and are, on the whole, 


cheerful race. There is hardly any vote out of which they do not 
manage to extract comfort and in which they do not find a solemn 

rning for their opponents. On trying to get at the meaning of 
the late elections, therefore, we make no profession to be able to 
sav What was the exaet reason of the cutting down of the Demo- 
cratie majority in this State, nor are we competent to tabulate the 
lessons of the struggle under either Roman or Arabie numerals, as 
some of our deep-seeing contemporaries have done. One thing, 
and one thing only, is certain about an election, and that is, that 
the voters of the majority were actuated by a variety of motives, 
and that the result, therefore, was due to a composition of causes. 
That the hostility of the Canal Ring, which has long been and 

ll is a great foree in State politics, to Mr. Tilden had some- 
thing to do with the reduction of the Democratic majority, there 


can be little deubt; how much, nobody can say. That his war- 
fare against the Ring did not draw more Republican votes to his 
ticket is doubtless also due in some degree to the air of humbug 
which has been given to all Democratic activity, even,in good 
causes, by Democratic folly in other States; but in what degree, 
who can tell? In like manner, Kelly owed his defeat in this 
city partly to the iteration of the majority of the newspapers that 
he w Boss, and that all Bosses were bad; and partly to the 
deeply-rooted feeling, bred by old association, that every ticket 
ot up by Tammany must be bad; and, though last not least, 


partly to the dissatisfaction of the Short-Hairs, led by Morrissey, 
the policy of the Swallow-Tails, represented by Tammany 
Hall, in cutting down the wages of city laborers to the market rate. 
In what proportion these agencies contributed to the result we do not 


with 


pretend to say, but that they all contributed to it, and that nothing 
else did in any perceptible degree, is reasonably certain—certain 


enough for some practical eonelusions as to the difficulties which 
just now attend any attempt at reform. 

{t is quite evident, in the first place, that there is not much to be 
expected in that direction from cither of the great parties as such. 
The Republican party, as now managed, has no stomach for much 
work of the active kind. That it should be expected to have it is 
something curious. Parties are formed by men who are intensely 


interested in a particular question, or set of questions, connected by 


some close and palpable bond. When they become large enough to 


secure the power of the State, they are naturally led by such of 


their members as add marked ability to this strong interest in the 
subject on which the organization sprang up. As long as the in- 
terest lasts and the original object remains unattained, the party 
has an ardor for legislation in the direction of this object, and its 
chiefs are naturally the most enthusiastic promoters of this legisla- 
tion not only willing but eager to occupy themselves in 
preparing it. But the object once attained, it is useless to ex}ect 
that the chie/s will turn to a new subject with the vigor and activity 
necessary to impel so ponderous a body as a party on a new path. 
They are either old or tired, or are new men who have taken up the 
‘matter of business, or as a stepping-stone to office. 
whatever line of policy they pursue must be one 


, and ar 


party as a met 


In either case, 


fureed on them by public opinion; and if it were strong enough 
tu do that, it would form a new party altogether. The Repub- 
lican leaders to-day, aud especially the ‘ Senatorial Group” 

hich sinee 1270 has been in charge of the party, are not anxious 
for new enterprises. They are not interested in finance, or the 


iwitl, or civil-service reform. They like things as they are, and, 
that 


} 


calied 


position or duties, will sa 


on to detine their 
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they are “standing guard over the results of the war,” and are espe- 


ing the 
led 
ealed that 
lad no policy, and was fishing 
ul. As their olfences which are 


the Republicans have been a 


cially engaged in kee] Democratic party out of offiee. The 


ir, and 


j oles 
tl, disO 


+} r\r +e? E » Be ’ 
to the Repubiican defeats last v 


the Democratic party, as 


irritation ea 


ised by this 


he fact was thei 


suc 


l about, as in 1872, in seareh of some- 


t is 


thing sensation: just now iresh 
in the public mind, ble to achieve slight 
—enough to save them from dissolution, though not enouch 
to clothe them with any addi tional power or responsibility ; and their 
condition will perhaps be still further improved during the winter 
by Democratic excesses in Congress. But there is not the least 
bability that any of these contingencies will put the Government in 
hands strong enough for the aetive treatment of any of the prob- 
lems now before the country. This can only come in the old way, 
from a union of men to whom these problems possess the highest 
interest, whose imagination is excited by them, and who are, there- 
fore, willing and anxious to work for them—not simply stimulated by 
the public, but stimulating it. 

In this city we have had the same state of things on a small 
scale. The Tammany Society, which has charge of the Democratic 
party in this city, and is a sort of permanent convention formed of 
delegates from the various districts, has of late been trving 
bring about reform within the party. It has taken into the organi- 
zation as many respectable men as its constituency would stand, 
so many, indeed, as to earn for it, in the eyes of the rank ard file, the 
character of an aristocratic concern which had no sympathy with 
the masses. It, at tle same time, drove out Morrissey and some of 
his following—men perhaps not much worse than some who were 
retained, but more conspicuously vicious and depraved, and more 
audacious in their contempt for morality. The portion of the party 
which Tammany represented also undertook the abatement of what 
is perhaps the greatest evil in the city government—the practice of 
paying the laborers on the public works not what the market pre- 
scribes, but what they or the politicians pronounce sufficient. Never- 
theless, such was the effect of certain names and traditions on the 


i 


SUCCESSES 


pro- 


to 


public mind that the principal newspapers and reformers at 
once raised the ery of ‘* Anything to beat Tammany,” and 
joined forees with Morrissey and his Short-Hairs, suppressed 
all facts or ebarges which threw discredit on them and their 
candidates, magnified all the counter-charges, and ended 
by winning a victory by which Morrissey, an ex-pugilist 


and professional gambler, bas been converted into the reigning 
vice Kelly overthrown. For reform itself nothing has been 
gained, while one positive reform has been stopped short. No city 
official will again attempt to pay the proper rate of wages, and the 
allegiance of the class who supported Tweed to the last, and to 
whom Boss government is as good a government as they desire, and 
who form the soil on which municipat corruption grows, has been 
turned from Kelly to a far worse man than Kelly, and with the agera- 
vation that this man has received what Kelly never received, the sup- 
port of persons calling themselves municipal purifiers. The satisfac- 
tion with which some of them regard the result of their labors may be 
fairly called fatuous. The one good thing in it is really the increased 
want of confidence it has created in the effect of any party nomina- 
tion. Both the Short-Hairs and the Swallow-Tails will hercafter 
feel that a nomination is less certain than ever to lead to election, 
and this is undoubtedly a gain; but it has been dearly bought by 
the elevation of Morrissey to the rank of a Boss. It is, of course, 
impossible to believe that this state of things can continue. The 
honest and patriotic men of the two parties can hardly keep up in- 
definitely a game of mutual distrust which prevents any possible 
advanee being made by either. and renders our political struggles 
aS senseless and fruitless as the Italian wars of the Middle Ages. 
\ ’E have several times calied the attention of that part of the 
business public which is really anxious to get back to specie 
payments to the fact that the matter is, to a great extent, in their 
own hands. All that persons who make contracts of any sort run- 
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i r along time —that is, trustees, real-estate owners or agents, 
pitalists in mey—have to do, if they want to return to 
i 5 ’ i 1 i l { vabl mW id U ke 
the Legal-tender Act. and the interpretation given it by the Supremc 
Court, there are now in the United States two kinds of ecurrene 
both of which are legal tender, ene of which might be called “ soft,” 
the other “hard,” tender. Both of them are recognized by law 
either of them will satisiv a debt. With the reasoning on which 


ettled law of 
0 well-settled 


this law is founded we have nothing to do. It is 
the country, from which there is no appeal. It is al 
law that specifie contracts may be made 


payable in gold dollars, 


pa 
and that in such cases the courts will enforee them. Therefore, as 
we say, it would be easy for large classes of people te introduce the 
practice of making contracts like these ; and they have already been 
introduced to a certain limited extent, as in 


bonds, the interest of 


the ease of railroad 


which is made payable in gold, and in some 
private transactions. 

‘The obstacle, however, to a general voluntary ret 
payments by this means obviously is that in the 


urn to specie 


transactions between man and man in the ordinary business of every- 
day life—the hiring of Jabor, the purchase of food and clothing 
are no written agreements or contracts at all, and in all these cases 
the undertaking to pay so 
given by the courts to the legal-tender acts, is satisfied by the pay 
ment of In other words, in any 
written declaration to the contrary, the law says that the preswmp- 
tio is that the contracting parties meant paper. 
either, that this presumption is founded in fact 
tirely disappeared from common. cirewation, 

‘‘dollar,” in the ordinary aeceptation in the United States, 
changed, and instead of meaning a certain number of grains of gold 
of an ascertained weight and fineness, it signifies a piece of paper is- 
sued by the Treasury Department 7% inches long and 34 inches wide, 
green in color, and bearing on its face a promise to pay a‘ dollar.’ 
The newspapers do, indeed, quote paper at its value in gold, and 
gold at its value in paper, but there is no doubt that in the ordinary 
transactions of this countrv the word “ dollar” means what the Su- 


there 


many ‘ dollars,” under the construction 


, lal 


paper dollars. the absence of 


It cannot be denied, 
Since coin has en- 


has 


preme Court says it does. 
The legal difficulty, then, in the way of any voluntary return to 
specie payments is the existence of a presumption, both of facet and 


law—we do not use these words in any technical sense—which itself 


enters into the meaning and settles the value of all agreements; and 
the question is whether there is any way to get rid of this presump- 
tion, and if so, what way. Practically, too, as long as the United 
Stafes had fixed no definite time for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, there was the serious obstacle that any attempt to do away 
or interfere with the operation of this presumption might bring any 
State attempting it into collision with the courts at Washington. 
This stumbling-block, however, has now been removed by the pas- 
sage of the Resumption Act of last winter, declaring that on and 
-after the Ist of January, 1879, the United States will redeem its 
notes in coin. This act is a formal notice 
as it stands unrepealed, that on the Ist of January, 1879, the word 
‘‘ dollar” will no longer be construed by the courts as meaning the 
promise of the Government to pay a dolar, but will m 

what it had ceased for fifteen years to mean 
number of grains of gold. In other words, the United States has 
now given formal notice to all the world, including its own citizens, 
that on the Ist of January, 1879, the presumption now existing will 
be at an end. 


ean again 


a certain specitied 


There is clearly, then, nothing in the laws to prevent any cne of 
the States, or any number of them, from accommodating themsely: 
to this new state of There may, it 
whether any State action is necessary, and whether the passage of 
this law itself does not effectually prevent the courts from recog- 
nizing, after January 1, 1879, any dollar but the hard-money dollar. 


teams © 


is true, be some doubt 


facts. 


But the act may be repealed, and courts may render, as they have 


{ ‘ rcich 


done before, singular decisions, and it is important, if we wish to | 





great majority of 


the meaning of 


to all the world, as long | 
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a certain wei fineness, the eo would ! 
the general presumption that *‘ dollar” 1 Ss greenb 
and reversed by this stipulation, and judgment must be given for 
certain number of gold and silver dollars. TH. then. th il 
presumption could in any way be reversed in e } 
contracts, the desired end would be attained, and St ’ 
should succeed in doing it would, by the very act, re to 
pavinents. 

There is only one way in which this ean be done in any State, 
and that is by an act of the legislature: and in New Yerk the 
last legislature did pass such a statute, in the following ter 

“SecTION 1. All taxes levied and confirmed in this State vl 
after January 1, 1879, shall be colleeted in gold, United States gold 
certificates, or hational-bank notes whieh are redeemable in leon 
demand. 

“Sec. 2. Every contract or obligation, made or implied, snd p 
able in this State, and made or implied after January 1, E872. and 


payable in dollars, but not in a specitied kind of dollar. shall be 
paid in United States coin of the standard of weight and fineness 
established by the laws of the United States at the time the eon- 
tract or obligation shall have been made or implied.” 


The passage of the aet, taken in conjunction with the Resumption 
Aet of Congress, amounts to this: the United States has given 
notice to all the world that, after the Ist of Janu: 1879, it will 
resume payment of its unredeemed paper, which there Will be 
equal in value to gold. This removes all question of two kinds of 
cwreney, and destroys the presumption heretofore existing that 
‘dollars ” means promises to pay dollars. The community in New 
York, therefore, ratify the act, and declare that, after the date men- 
tioned, not only shall the presumption be destroyed, but it shall be 


1 dollar” and nothing else 


rk! 1 } ’ ee 1] » %9 } 1] . , 
reversed, and * dollar ” shall mea 


familiar prineipies of law, every merchant, banker, broker, trustee 


investor, and capitalist, after January 1, 1879, has notice of this 


act, and must conform his operations to it. If he savs nothing as 





to the kind of dollars he prefers, he means gold; if he prefers paper, 
he must insert a clause in his contract to that effeet. and the n- 
stead of the ordinary currency being paper, and people having to ga 
out of their way to fix a gold standard, the standard will be cold 
and silver, and people will have to go out of their way to bring 
paper in. In short, the passage of the act inserts, in all contracts 
made after January 1, 1879, by operation of law, such a clause we 
have supposed inserted by A and B in their contracts by private 
agreement. 

There is no reason why other hard-money states should not 
adopt such a law, and in this way exert a pressure on the authori 
ties at Washington which would be irresistible. The great reeom 
nendation of such laws would be, that they appear to be binding as 
to ail future contracts, no matter what folly may be committed by 
Congress, and their passage by a number of States would be per- 
laps the most convineing proofs the hard-money party could give 
that they are in earnes It is prett how that, if we mean 
to resi , ust be thi ed by Congress, for the re 
vival of business which is certain to come before then, and the bank 
inflation which must necessarily follow, will otherwise put off the 
time indefinitely. ation, as a popular cry, is no doubt dead for 





the present; but, for that reason, what is needed now is not scathing 


criticism of the lunatic proposals of Butler, Kelley, Phillips, and 


Allen, but positive legislation. 
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M. BUFFET’S ELECTORAL POLICY. 
Paris, Oct ( yay ADE 
|* Fran political situation al hecomes personified in an indi- 
\ Phe man who represents the present condition of the Govern- 
’ 1 has become the centre of attack for the Opposition, is M. Buffet, 
Minister of the Home Office, Marshal MacMahon’s power has been 
j dab competition for five years yet ; he enjoys for a time the privi- 
| istitutional king; his name is never pronounced without 


ine commonplace epithets ; he is even more respected, at least to all ap- 


pearance, by the Radical papers than by the Conservative press ; he is the 
stern man, of few words, who commands the French army and who took 
Paris of the hands of The Republicans call him. the 
President with an affectation which is calculated. The salons of the Presi- 
of all parties ; 
all the men who have either 
new laws. The Wallon 
called, the law of the land; 
adopted by a sovereign assembly, and, though it is the work of a monarehi- 


out the Commune 


they are a veutral 


framed 


dency are now visited by ground, 
where you can meet or xecepted the 


{ is sometimes 


constitution, as 


constitutional 
is now become it has been discussed and 
cal assembly, or because it is the work of such an assembly, it is not a bad 
solution of the constitutional problem, such as it was presented to the 
French nation after the failure of the monarchical solution caused by the 
folly and the obstinacy of the Comte de Chambord. 

To M. Buffet | led the task of running this new machine. 
The Assembly had 
24th of May and the overturn of M. Thiers, 


as been confi 
chosen him for its president a few weeks before the 
It may Le said that M. Buffet 
really did more for the overthrow of Thiers than anybody else. He did not, 
like the Due de 
keep himself in readiness 
de Broglie and M,. Buffet 


the progress of radical, communistic, 


>. 
rit 


speak—he acted. He determined MacMahon to 
and to assume the executive power. The Duc 


were both convinced that under the Thiers régime 


clic, 


and anti-religious ideas was becoming 
M. Buffet was no enemy of republican ideas ; he merely under- 
stood a republic in a different sense from M. Thiers. He was born in the 
Department of the Vosges, among the honest and hardy populations of those 


alarming 


mountains ; his life has always been virtuous, even austere ; he has a large 
family of children, and little fortune ; he is a devout Christian, and is not, 
like many other men, ashamed to go regularly to church. His religiosity is 
the key-note of his character ; he never was, in a sense, a@ party man ; he 
always made war on the party in which he perceived the strongest tendency 
Ile entered the Republican Assembly of 1848, und at- 


n. 


to General Cavaignac after the dreadful insurrection of 


towards irreligi 






tachel himself 

June, in which an Archbishop of Paris fell a martyr. It may be said that 
his political ideal sprang out of the bloody barricades of that epoch. He 
once said ton ‘It is a great mistake to believe that France has many 
party men ; of course there are some. Each party has a sort of staff of 
brilliant writers, talkers, lawyers, ete. ; but these staffs have no army to 
command. Beneath them lies a great nation, which likes quict, order, 


which is easily frightened, which knows not how to 
Now, it is 
the misfortune of the Republic that this quiet and peaceable nation has 
identified its name with the name of the revolution. In order to live in 
France, a republic must be more conservative than a monarchy, more or- 


commeree, agriculture 


defend itself against revolutionists. but which hates revolutions. 


If ever 
if it 
in anarchy and in des- 


derly, more repressive, more severe, more austere, more religious, 


circumstances allow the establishment of such a republic, it may live ; 
has not these characteristics, it must end perforce 
M. Buffet’s whole system of government lies in these words, 

le does not play with | 
he does not coquet with the radicals— | 


potism.” 
‘nts ¢ 
fire—he extinguishes it, or tries to ; 
he shows them his unmitigated contempt ; and his honest and sincere hor- 
ror of the Commune arises not from any political feeling—it is with him a | 
religious sentiment. He reaily has a great horror for the men who took 
priests as their chosen victims ; he will not form any alliance with them, 
and he is always guarding himself against those who do not draw a well- 


it present the hard, austere republic. 


repres 


defined line between conservatism and radicalism. One of his axioms is 
that the men who kill and burn, and make barricades, and boldly unfold 
the red flag, are not so dangerous as the men who slowly and systematically 
corrupt public opinion, who have no vigorous horror of anti-social doctrines 
and men. 

At a time and in a country where strong personalities are rare, M Buffet 
regarded with much interest. He is a far abler speaker than the 
Due d he holds the same views in politics; he has the same 
contempt for popularity. The Due de Broglie has a singular talent for 
making pers mal enemies which M. Buffet does not possess. There is no 
impertinence, no pride, no hauteur in the present Pirst Minister ; he is the 


may be 


e Broglie : 
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inost modest of men, and there is such a deep and quict sincerity in him 
that his enemies cannot ha/e him personatly. ‘This sort of impersonality, 
suffet a 


c of the essential attributes of a statesman, gives to M, I 


member of 


which is on 


~ 
ub 


very eminent position in the Assembly ; there is probably not 


it with whom he is not on speaking terms. However, his turn has come. 
Ife threw himsclf in the front of the battle, and the whole force of the revo- 
lutionary party is now directed against his person. It is one of the rules 


The 
great strategist who directs the Opposition first chose the Due de Broglie as 
an objective ; the Duke is down, and it will be long before he ean recover 
his prestige. Now, M. Buffet must be assailed. [le knows it ; and as he 
has no longing for power, he has come forward and offered battle himself 
to M. Thiers on the great and vexed question of the serutin de liste versus 


of war that you must never have more than one objective at a time. 


Chere remains but one constitutional law 
The President’s powers have 


the serutin d’arrondissement. 
for the Assembly to make before it separates. 
been defined ; the Senate has been organized ; there remams now to make 
an electoral law for the choosing of the members of the Lower House. It 
may be said that the history of the present Assembly has been a long duel 
with M. Thiers. M. Thiers 
once was a partisan of the system which gave a deputy to each electoral 
district ; this system, whieh goes under the name of serulin d’arrondisse- 
ment (as the French electoral districts have lonr heen the arrondissements 
or administrative districts of the department), formed a part of the system 
of republican laws which M. Thiers presented to the Chambers some time 
hefore he‘fell from power. IHow is it that now M. Thiers has become a 
convert to the serutin de liste, which gives to each elector in a department 


Even when he is not seen, he is always ¢here. 


the right to vote for five, six, seven deputies, which gives to the Parisian 
the right to vote for sixty deputies, to the man of Lyons the right to vote 
for fifteen, etc. ? It is partly because the leader of the Opposition cannot 
agree with the head of the Government ; if is also because the Republicans 
distrust the rural population and prefer the serufin de U'ste, as it gives much 
influence to the cities. It is only in the cities that committees can be 
formed and lists prepared, which are then scattered throughout the depart- 
ments. In the servtin de liste system, it is thought that the rural vote can 
be forced by the leaders of parties : in the arrondissement system, the rural 
vote is free, as a peasant has only one deputy to choose and not a list to 
make. The Republicans see in the serutin de liste a sort of evasion of 
universal suffrage, and they dread universal suffrage in practice as much es 
they admire it in theory. 

M. Buffet has tied his fate to the system which is the most simple and 
elementary expression of universal suffrage: each district of so many in- 
habitants will cheese its Ceputy; nothing can be clearer or more republican. 
Hle throws himself directly on the common-sense and on the good sense of 
the country, and tries to give as little play as possible to the action of the 
politicians. In one sense, Buffet’s plan is the most republican : his system 
of voting is the primary, elementary, atomic system. He is convinved that 
France, left to herself and voting intelligently (in his opinion the only 
intelligent mode of voting is to vote for one representative only in a dis- 
trict), will return a Conservative Assembly, which will allow him to run 
smoothly the constitutional machine. The se: utin de liste would undoubt- 
edly become a powerful engine of opposition in the hands of bold and un- 
scrupulous leaders ; for it would allow thei to try the system of pl¢biscites, 
which has always proved fatal to liberty. If each arrondissement of France 
is allowed to choose a deputy, it will be very difficult to persuade two or 
three hundred arrondissements to deprive themselves of any real representa- 
tion and to cast all their votes for the same man, be it Thiers or Gambetta. 
Local and individual ambitions would be too much offended by such an 
arrangement. If, on the contrary, each party can in every department 
make a long list, and the local ambitions be inclined to place thein- 
selves under the protection of some great name, such a name will act as 
a flag does on the eyes of soldiers. It would be very easy for M. Thiers at 
present to place his name at the head of every Republican list in every de- 
partment. A general election under such circumstances would hardly be the 
mere routine of popular representation; it would become a duel between two 
great names, or perhaps some sort of triangular fight. Nothing can be im- 
agined more contrary to the true essence of republican institutions than this 
sort of artificial prominence which the serufin de liste would give at once 
to a few men in the country. The Republic would soon be like a carrion 
torn by vultures. 

The chief objection which is made to the serufin d’arrondissement is 
this; this direct and local representation will give us a rural Chamber. 
‘*Rural” has become almost an insult in some mouths. Our Radicals 
never say : 


“ O Rus, quando te aspiciam.”’ 
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has 
ad- 


There is no country in the world where the laws are more 


I confess that a rural Chamber does not much frighten me. 
gone so far in the path of democracy that she may well stop awhile or 
vance slowly. 
equal, where the suffrage is less restricted, where local corporations, where 
privileges, are so rare. Our Assemblies have always been too much inclined 
to make or to favor revolutions. The Republic needs a rural Chamber more 
than a monarchy ; the more rural it is, the longer it will live. The old Re- 
public, with the red flag and Phrygian cap, sword in hand, was decidedly 
not rural enough. Our people would like something very different from 
the virago so well painted by Barbier in his ‘ Iambes.’. Gambetta, who has 
understands this better than M. Thiers. M. 
Ife said publicly at Arcachon that we 


a fine southern intellect, 
Thiers’s passion has made him blind. 
need not be somuch afraid of Radicals ; that Radicals in power are very 
much like other men. He had better read his own ‘ History of the French 
Revolution * to find Radicals in power who were not exactly like other men, 
But he still hopes to upset MaeMahon, and he must have the Radicals on 
his side. MacMahon will not be upset, and his Conservative, rural Republic 
will jive longer than our Radical republics of the past. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY SPIRIT IN GERMANY. 
Ocroper 5, 1875. 

aspecch delivered before the ‘‘ General Convention of German Catho. 

lics” in Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Bishop Ketteler declared ; ‘* We must 
conquer the liberty of science andof learning. It must become with us as it 
isin France. This is our highest task, else the science we must come to will 
be a science which teaches absolutism.” The views of your French corre- 
spondent concerning the law on ‘*the liberty of science and of learning,” as 
Bishop Ketteler is pleased to call it, have been upon the whole rather favora- 
ble. I do not think myself entitled to take issue with him on this question 
in the columns of the Nation, but I venture to assert—and this statement 
will be of interest to your readers—that it would be very hard to find, out- 
side the Ultramontane circles, a single educated German who shares these 
views. A distinguished American professor, to whom I expressed this 
opinion the other day, seemed greatly astonished. TIexplained : ** You are 
mere doctrinarians in judging this question ; it is we who have received for 
over three centuries the fearful lessons of experience. You have read ard 
you have heard what Ultramontane Rome and the Jesuits are; it is we who 
have fe't it. With you they have had as yet no chance to drop the ma:k 
completely, and no one kaows better how to bide his time. We have not 
suffered in vain, and we do not mean to entail new and greater sufferings 
on our children for the sake of a shining but narrow and one-sided theory.” 
Nothing was proved by these words, but the professoy answered, with a 
thoughtful nien ; ‘* You may be right, you may be right.” There I may 
leave the matter ; for you have since furnished the argument which I gladly 
accept as the solid foundation on which to rest my exclamations. No re- 
flecting reader will find it diiicult to apply the reasoning of your article on 
** Priests and Ministers ” (Sept. 16) to the question at issue. 

But however that may be, one thing is certain: Bishop Ketteler’s 
“*hiehest task” will never be fulfilled ; it will never be with us as it is 
in France; we shall never have this liberty of science and of learn- 


ing. I shall not attempt to enumerate all the reasons; for that 
would require a volume. I shall mention but one: ere this could 
be accomplished twenty fortresses would have to be razed to the 
ground. In two respects, our universities are bulwarks too strong 


to be levelled by cither the caft or the violence of the Ultramon- 
tanes; they can neither kill the spirit reigning in them nor can they 
raise the means necessary to compete with them in any particular. For 
the latter reason, indeed, an attempt similar to the exertions now put forth 
in France once signal!y failed, and if another attempt should ever really 
again be made in Germany, it would undoubtedly fail as signally. Our 
main reliance is, however, the spirit reigning in all our universities, though 
we are, happily, far from resting on our laurels in this respect. It has often 
been said that the real victor in the war of 1870-71 was the German school- 
master. There is certainly some truth in this ; but all our best men are 
agreed that in several and very important points our schools of all degrees 
and descriptions are far from being what they should and might be 
day we see clearer that in this respect, as in so many others, we are in the 
midst of a crisis, and that it will require our most strenuous exertions to 
bring the ship safely into port. The enormous political revolution Ger- 
many has undergone during the last decade has, of course, to some extent 
pressed the school question into the background, but it has not been able to 
crowd it out of the order of the day. There has even been a close connection 
between the two, the latter constituting a factor of the greatest importance 
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Nation. 
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at a very critical juncture in that general political revolution, So long as 
Von Miler stood at the head of public education in Prussia, Bismarck’s 
work was but half-done, and the main guaranty for its duration was still 
wanting : a generation moulded after Von Miihler’s own heart could not 
fitly be entrusted with the achievements of our day. ‘The overthrow of this 
Minister was, in fact, the ** inner Sedan “ whi has been so much talked 
about in eur parliamentary bodies and in the pres It is both harder 
and requires much more time to reap the fruits this victory than 
of that won by the sword The new thus f only 
a promise, and though one is justified in expecting that the bill 
which the Government is to bring in will be, in the main, dictated by a 
truly progressive spirit, yet there are many who would not be astonished 


at all to find in it a great number of not unimportant flaws. Happily, t 
is a field where with us public opinion is of more weight than perhaps i 
any other, I 


Von Miihler are unquestionably great, vet this was principally due to the 


1 
Though the personal merits of Bismarck in the overthrow of 
force of publie opinion, and there is no reason to fear that public opinion 
will now begin to slacken its exertions. Here is the best pro f that asx 

ing in a wild and blind- 
It cannot be denied that a considerable part of our 
the late war, have 


nation we have as yet escaped the danger of revel! 
folded chauvinisme. 
youth, and especially those who were boys during 
ter of grave concern to the reflecting patriot. Those who have stood the 
brunt of the fight, and more particularly those who for abou 


t thirty vears 
have helped to sow the seeds from which Bismarck’s genius } 
} 


as reaped si 
rich a harvest, are, however, upon the whole sound, and they have still 
the possibility of impressing the stamp of their own minds upon the grow- 
This is what they consider ** our highest task,” and they 
are fully alive to it. Not only has Dr. Falk time and again been urged to 
hasten the preparative labors for the new school-law with the utmost 


ing generation. 


ged with 


energy, but also the best minds of those who are immediately char 
the education of the country’s vouth are constantly busy seeking solutions 


of all the great problems, Gymnasien and Realschulen, the proper relation 


of the two towards each other, reforms in both of them within their own 
sphere, are as zealously and, I think, more thorough! 
the case with the before-mentioned law in France 


y discussed than was 
rhe opinions of the 

*‘authorities * differ widely, and so far as my—I Confess very limited 

knowledge goes, we shall probably have to say for a very long time to come 

with the Roman poet, ‘‘ et adhue sub judice There is, 

nothing discouraging in this. The principal thing is evident 


however 
all but 
general conviction that we cannot rest contented with what we have. and 


lis est 
ly the 
the arduous struggle to find the way to something better. This is in itself 
a guaranty that, sooner or later, we shall come—not to anvthing definite, 
our death-warrant—but 


for to believe that we had attained that wouid lx 


on t> somewhat firmer ground, so that the mai n- 
sidered as settled for a while, and the attenti 


details 


1 questions may be « 
n with safety be turned to the 
What I have said of the middle schools, as we eall the Gymnasien and 

lies to the universities. As to these, I feel 
competent to speak, and the frequent allusions made in your paper to our 
high schools warrants the belief that it will be of interest to your readers to 
hear something about them from one who has the advantage of constant 
personal observation, and who is frequently brought 
versity professors from all parts of the country. 
mission, to send you at irregular intervals—i« 
of paramount importance call for a letter—so 
features of our university education, so f: 


Realschulen, also apy myself more 


into contact with uni- 
I intend, with your per- 
, When no political questions 
ne articles on the principal 
ir as they are subjects of contro- 
versy or at least of discussion among ourselves, 
be pushed to the foreground ; 
ment of the opposing opinions, estimating, as far as possible, their rela- 
tive strength and their apparent chances in the future. To-day I shall only 
remark that the amount of printed matter on these topics does not at pre- 
sent correctly indicate either how intense or how widespread the interest in 


My own views shall not 


1 shail try to give you an impartial state- 


them is. The younger professors, among whom they are generally dis- 
cussed with the most earnest liveliness, have as yet forborne to argue them 
before the public, but are urging their older and more experienced colleagues 
to do so, preparing to take an active part in the discussions themselves as 


soon as they think they may do so with propriety and with a chance to fur- 
ther the cause. This, I trust, will be considered as speaking for the healthy 
character of the movement, and the more so as the ball has been set rolling 
neither directly nor indirectly by some young Hotspurs, but by some of our 
first scholars and In fact, about ten years ago Profes- 
sor Von Sybel, who is just upon the directorship cf 
subject in a public speech 


very teachers. 
now entering 


the Royal Archives in Berlin, took up the 














il ha bee the first, but the manner in) which 

ic | ! enf ed general attention Some years late ie 
cle 1 it which met with equal s both 
lt | in pamp forn Then Pro- 
! r ! vhtv \ fil ion as Rector cf 
| | ‘ Pr j Bona Meyer 

} nei tthe Un . if Bons 

| a: | ! | i ti une theme for his } 
{ Preo-] f Us y of Freiburg. This is, 
Py . Fischer, though a highly 
‘ entleman of very retired habits, much more so than 
mor he present d There is no one more 
" ppo tively anything of public interest in Freiburg, but with 
th the world he h uncommonty little counection. Ile had never 
heard tha nybody ¢ had ever uitered a word in public on the subject 
hi r to treat in his oration, so that all he has to say on it is entirely 
the result of hi wn and absolutely independent observations and reflee- 
tio Furthermore, he does not belong, like the three gentlemen named 
above, to what we call the humanistische Section of the philosophical 
faculty Ile is a geologist, and yet he complains in stronger terms than 
any of them that our Z/vehksehulen are losing with fearful rapidity their dis- 
fir character as real Universifates, and fast approaching what we are 
wont so hanghtily to denounce as the peculiarity of the French universities : 
wi in danger of becoming mere JLachschulen, still infusing a good 
amount of pos e knowledge, but lacking ‘** the ideal, higher, and poetical 


- which unites the cirele of all nobler men by an invisible magic 
tic Per me to close this letter with another quotation from this re- 
markable speech. With bitter sorrow Fischer exclaims : Allow me to ask 
whether, ‘in academical ly, beside the possibility of acquiring the 
minu knowledge for the future profession, there should not also be kept | 
in ther and partly higher considerations ; whether the centre of 
gravity of academical study shall be entirely and exclusively in the prepara- 





tion for the future specific position in the state and in acquiring the know- 
ledge necessary for this, or whether the academician, destined to represent 
the highest degree of erudition in life, has not also a higher mission to | 
fulfil 2? Nay, [ want to go further, and will ask whether, under our present 
circum the representatives of a thorough, universal, and philo- 
sophical erudition—I take it in the wider application as it can be acquired 
onl niversities—will not completely die away, and whether it is not the | 
pecial < of the present generation, being the last that has the chance, to 
avert tl . 


( orresponde nee. 


PROF, TYNDALL ON THE RUIN OF AUTHORITY. 


To tue Eprror or THe NATIon: 

Sir : The extremely severe handling of Professor Tyndall in the current 
number (539) of the Nation must have been very surprising to many of its 
readers. Ihave been unable to obtain a copy of the work under review, 
and consequently cannot attempt to refute the charges with which the ar- 
ticle is filled. But the preface to Tyndall’s work was published in the 
Augu nber of the Popular Science Monthly, a copy of which has been 
put into my hands since the appearance of your review, and I have thus 
been made aware of the glaring injustice of the concluding portion of the | 


candid reader can see that the ssage on which your reviewer | 


ch serious imputations, cannot possibly hear the interpretation 
whi every one reading it as given in your review is «« mpelled to put upon 















it essor Tyndall never indicates that it was the authority of Professor 

/ that impeded him in his researches, as will clearly appear from the } 
passage itself, which, with its context, is as follows (the italics are mine) : 

The clue ll the difficulties and anomalies of this question is to be 

found in the ‘ial echoes, me oe nificance of which has been overlooke 1 by 

Gel Duane; and mismter] ed by Prof. Henry And here a word 

1 ht id with regard to the injurious influence still exercised by au- 

8 vin science. 7'he af firmations f fi the highe t authorities that fi mM ¢ lear 

echo ever comes re so distinct, that my mind for a time re- 

f he idea, On “the day our observations at the South Fore- 

n, 1] nd the echoes. They perplexed me. I heard them again 


i med to the « xplanati ms offered by some ingenious per- 
land, 


Thev were an ‘ocean echo’: this is the very phrase- 
lt bv Prof. Henrv. They were ¢ +hoes ‘from the crests and 
aves’: these are the words of the hypothesis which he now 

‘ ‘hrough a pe of the month of May, through the whole of 


June, and throu gh nearly 8 whole of July, 1873, Twas occupied with these 
: » phases of thoyght then passed through, one of the solu- 
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tions then weighed in the balance and found wanting, being identical with 
that which Prof Henrv now offers for solution. 
‘But though it |nof * Prof, He — solution of ocean ora hut 
hority in science’] thus deflected me from the proper track, shall [ say 
thority in science is injuri us ? Not without some quali fhe: tion. 
[ not only injurious, but deadly, when it cows the intellect into fear of 
questioning it. But the authori ity which so merits our respect as to compel 
to test and overthrow all its supports before accepting a conclusion op- 
posed to it, is not wholly metiions is. On the contrary, the disciplines it im- 
poses may be in the highest degree saluta vh they may end, as in 
the present case, in the ruin of authority. The truth thus established is 
rendered firmer by our struggles to reach it.” 
Nothing is here said of Prof, Henry as an authority. The sentence ot 
mediately pre sila the passage quoted by your reviewer shows how little 
‘Prof. Henry’s solution of ocean echoes ” had to do with defleeting Prof. 
Tyndall from the proper track. Indeed, such an interpretation of the ** it’ 
is not only rendered impossible by the context, but is strikingly incon- 
sistent with your reviewer's accusation of superciliousness, founded upon 


solution. 


Tyndall's 
pears that the 


Henry’ Thus it ap- 


of Henry’ 


summary mode of dealing with 
setting up of a ‘man of straw” 
existed only in your reviewer's brain, and erose from an absurd 
Tyndall's The and 
gance ” disappear likewise ; for the discovery of new truths in science 
When j t Newt 
adoption of the corpuscular theory of light long impeded the progress of 
the undulatory theory, and that those who established the laiter were com- 
pelled to ‘test and overthrow all the supports” of the 
thinks of accusing us of disrespect to Newton. 

As I said at the outset, 1am not prepared to combat the charges brou 
forward the body of the article ; but enough can be 
Tyndall’s preface to lead one to believe that least, of the other 
charges rest on no firmer ground than the to which I 


‘under cover 3 


name,” 


misconception of meaning. ‘vanity, conceit, arro- 
almost 
always involves the ‘ruin of authority.” we say tha n’s 


former, nobody 
rht 


in gathered from 


some, at 
one have confined 


myself above. Yours, very respectfully, 


_ 


PF 
November 1, 1875. 


BALTIMORE, 

[ft seems to us that the pronoun ‘ it,’ 
in the sentence above cited, a ease in illustration of what 
French eall a “* squinting construction ”—that is, a phrase or gram- 
matical expression which looks two ways, so that it can be con- 
in meaning either with what gees immediately before or 
what comes immediately after it. The reviewer undoubtedly thought 
that the “it” in question syuinted at Prof. Henry’s ‘ solution of the 
ocean echoes,” seeing that Prof. Tyndall bad expressly referred to 
that ‘‘ solution” in the sentence timmediately preceding. And in 
support of this opinion, that the authority of Prof. Henry was aimed 
at, the reviewer, we presume, would emphasize with italics another 
passage in the paragraph quoted by our correspondent, as follows 


as used by Dr. Tyndaly 
the 


nected 


‘The clue to all the difficulties and anomalies of this question is 
to be found in the aerial echoes, the significance of which has been 
overlooked by General Duane, and misinterpreted by Prof. Henry. 
And here aword might be said with regard to the injurious influence 
still exercised by authority in science,” ete. 

Whether Prof. Henry is regarded as a victim to the delusions of 
‘authority,” or as a eause of delusion to others, does not appear 
from Dr. Tyndall’s statements under this head, but the “ word” 
which he “ here” thinks it proper to say “ with regard to the in- 
jurious influence still exercised by autherity in science,” is certainly 
introduced as being apropos to Prof. Henry’s alleged misinterpreta- 
tion of aerial echoes. General Duane cannot even share with Prof. 
Henry the honor of starting this train of reflection in Dr. Tyndall's 
mind, for the General, it seems, *‘ overlooked” the significance of the 
echoes, and hence made no deliverance on the topie which eould 
entitle him to the suspicion of being an ‘authority ” in this matter. 
Unless Prof Tyndall be the most incoherent of writers, he certainly 
means to include Prof. Henry in his animadversions on the “ injuri- 
ous influenee” of autherity in science. But not Prof. Henry alone. 
And this fact naturally leads us to say that if it be plain, 
correspondent argues, that Prof. Tyndall claims, in the present case, 
to have laid in ruins the authority of all former investigators, with- 
any particular reference to the v Henry, though he 
is more particularly na in the begi , middle, mi end of the 
whole paragraph, we do not emretive, 2 as clearly as our correspond- 
ent, how it is that the greater amplitude of such a claim relieves it 


as our 


out iews of Prof. 


med 
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And in so saying, we venture 
Tyndall's pretensions in this 


from the imputation of arrogance. 
no judgment on the justice of Prof. 


matter, but we may say that, so far as we know, it is not usual 
among men of science to herald their achievements by pointing to 


the ruined authority of their predec advocate of the 


ssors. If any 
undulatory theory of light, to which our correspondent al! 


udes, has 


? 


‘ A 


‘ver referred ty the “disciplines” imposed on his mind by the 
shadow of Newton’s “ authority,” as explanatory of and preliminary 
to the statement that he had laid the * authority ” of Newton in 
ruins upon this subject, we are not apprised of the fact. ‘The retlex 
praise of demolished authority in science eomes to its successful 
votaries by the voluntary suffrage of others, and is not promoted by 
the assertions of an analytic self-consciousness, explaining to itself 
and to ethers how it grew so great. We find it entirely fitting that 
the admirers of Prof. Tyndall should use the inferior achievements 
of other men as a foil to set off his intellectual superiority, but his 
acknowledged eminence as a physical philosopher would seem 
suflicient to exempt him from the necessity or the temptation of 
doing a critical homage to himself, seated on the “ ruin of authority.” 
—Ep. NATION.] 


S. 


| OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Boston, have published for the town of 

4 Lexington its very handsome volume of ‘ Proceedings at the Centennial 
Celebration.” It contains Mr. Dana’s oration, Mr. Whittier’s poem, and 
various speeches and letters ; a general description of the day, a list of the 
relics exhibited, and illustrations of the new town-hall and of four statues 
—the minute-man of 1775 and of 1861, John Hancock, and Samuel Adams. 
It is a pity that these last should be wood-cuts, and not, like the picture of 
the town-hall, heliotypes. J. B. Lippincott & Co, will publish a quarto 
holiday volume on ‘Contemporary Art,’ embracing a series of thirty etch- 
ings and chromo-lithographs after original pictures by artists of the present 
day, with explanatory letterpress. A new psychological and philoso- 
phical quarterly, called the Mind, is to appear in England next January. 








The conductors are not named, but the best-known of its intending contri- 
butors are Prof, Bain, Herbert Spencer, H. Sidgwick, G. WH. Lewes, S. H, 
Hodgson, ete.——The Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, will 
shortly issue ‘ Memorials of Charles Stoddard,’ by his daughter, Mrs, Sa- 
muel Johnson ; ‘The Prayer-Gauge Debate’ of Prof. Tyndall, Francis 
Gaston, and others, against Dr. Littledale, Dr. McCosh, the Duke of Argyll, 
Canon Liddon, and the Spectator ; and a new revised and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Edwin Buck’s ‘ Eeclesiastical Law of Massachusetts,’ a work of per- 
manent interest and importance.——The New Englander for October con- 
tains a ‘Ilistory of the Cardiff Giant Hoax,’ by W. A. McKinney. We 
commend it and the summary disposal of a libel suit against the Boston 
Herald, involving the genuineness of the statue, to Dr. Schlottmann and 
other believers in the ‘* Phoenician Adonis.” These incidents may even scem 
worth a paragraph to the Academy.——The greater part of Colonel Wm. 
Ludlow’s ‘Report of a Reconnaissance of the Black Hills of Dakota’ 
1875. 4to, pp. 121) is occu- 


stants to the geology, pale- 


(Washington : Government Printing Office 
pied with the contributions of his civilian assi 


ontology, botany, and zodlogy of the region explored in the summer of 


1874 by the ** Custer Expedition.” This confers a permanent value upon 
the volume which the engineer's report alone would not have had, impor- 
Professor N. H. 
Winchell and Mr. George Bird Grinnell are the principal contributors to 
the work, the former in geology and botany, the latter in the other scienti_ 


t « 


ar 
hi é 


‘ 


Ay 
Aaby 


this n be for the special purposes contemplated. 


is 
} 
i 


fic branches above-mentioned. 


—Professor Henry’s Sinithsonian Report for the year 1874 gives a good 
account of the and varied of the 
Among the publications in progress or contemplated are a “complete in 


Institution. 
lex 
to all the species of plants of North America, with their synonyms and al} 


management usefulness 


descriptions and important references to them”; a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of Schott’s ‘ Tables of Rain and Snow in the United States’: a g 


reneral 
Giseussion of the winds of the globe 


ra 


a discussion of all the observations 
meade on the temperature of this country from the earliest times; anda 
The Na- 


ill its depart- 


wor's on the geographical distribution of our thunder-storms. 


c 


tional Museum is receiving most important 
Two o 


wccessions in ¢ 
# 


Pf 


meats. 


The Nation. 
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its many sources of supply are Mr. Barnum, who makes — 
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over to it all the animals in his menagerie which die on his hands, and Mr 

Blackford, a fish-dealer in this city, who secures all the rare and odd fis 

that com this mark and sends them packed it toW 1 

From these casts are taken, and the Institution has now a ser 

than three hundred casts of our food-fishes, painted v fro: 

What has been done to foster fish-culture, and to imy le syster 

ionals in the United States, is dulv recorded. The pers wl 

accompany the Report and give it a permanent vi n th 

Arago’s eulogy on Laplace, Mailly’s on Quetelet, and Dumas’s on De la 

Rive : Prof. Hilgard’s interesting lecture on tides and tidal action in ! 

bors ; De Candolle’s notable chapter advocating the English as a dominant 

language for science ; a translation (continued from the previ Rey 

of Morin’s elaborate treatise on warming and ventilation ; and a letter, by 

Prof. Warren du Pré, on the so-called North Carolina earthquakes, w 

literally ** made so much noise” in February and March of last year. | 

appears that the shakes and explosions in or about Stone Mounta 

really not due to quarrying in the neighborhood, and this must b 

comfort to the forty-five new members who were added to the B 

church in consequence of them. Prof. Du Pré attributes them to \ 

or earthquake energy, but Prof. Henry inclines to think then . 

either a gradual depression or elevation of the mountain, The s 

issuing smoke and flame were fabulous. The last sixty pages of the W 

are given up to Ethnology, with a view to presenting as complete informa 

tion as possible concerning the location and character of ancient 

works in this country. The accounts here given range from New Y. 

Oregon in one direction, and to Florida and Mississipy t! N 

noteworthy in this Report is the curious fact that for the first 

establishment the Institution has received a bequest from which si 

has been realized, viz., that of Mr. James Hamilton, of Carlisle. P 

gave $1,000, with liberal directions as to the use to be made of th 

upon it. We cannot think that this example will long go uncopied 
—The Galary has an article on the two Ampeéres, by Mr. IT. James 


which will repay reading, though the extraordinarily sentimental chat 


nue ~ 


pu Anglo-Say 
reader a little. The friendship of young Ampére for Madame Récamie 


of the Ampére love-affairs may repel or at any rate e the 


woman old enough to be his mother, is not perhaps so remarkable, 1 r 
encouragement of him ; but the manner of French love-affairs or fi 
ships is always so different from that of the English, that when 1 d 
Ampere at twenty-five suggesting on the spur 1@ moment t 
Récamier, then forty-eight, and with a husband in « ent heaitl t 
should her husband die. and she think of ret I ng, tl i t 
marry each other, the reader hardly knows whether to rub his eves 
and wonder how this tale got into print. or to murmur ‘very ] \ 
‘* very French,” and regret that the ardent lover seems to have disp! { 


Madame Réeamier by the suggestion. There is no doubt a radical differ- 
ence between the ** Anglo-Saxon” and the Latin races on these points, as 
may be very distinctly seen in the difference between the traditional lover 
of the French stage and the remarkable travesty of human nature who 


takes that part usually on the English-speaking stage. 
the Galary Mrs. Edwards brings to a termination her tale, called * 
Woman of Fashion,’ so that we shall be spared any more of **J 

‘Debby ” herself, and Danton 1 Lord 


and Leah an Stayne, and 


rest of the motley throng who people her page: “Jack” of 
course dies, fondly imagining that he has outwitted his faithful wife and 
physician by leaving his money away from her in the event of her remar- 
riage. Danton and Leah, however, care nothing for money, and imme- 
diately marry, as anybody but a fool like Jack could have seen they would, 
Then Leah dies, leaving Danton, we suppose, broken-hearted. There is no 


real reason for his being so, for Leah was not a wife to love much after all. 
The ** which 
ie world at large 
in which all mothers sell 


The whole story is irredeemably vulgar and unreal. fashion ” 
Mrs. Edwards describes is that kind of fashion in which t! 


is transeendently venal, corrupt, and debased, 
1 


their daughters, all husbands drink, gamble. and beat their wives or de- 
sert them, all old noblemen are satyrs, and the moral code in vogue seems 


+ 


to have been dictated by the devil in person; all in order that some one or 


of 
v, and 


two of the characters may move about in this precious society as ange] 
virtue and holiness. There is no such world anywhere that we kn 


we do not believe Mrs. Edwards knows of any either. 


—The last number of the Law Review contains an article giving the 
istorv of the title to a piece of property in the “ Burnt District ” in Bos- 
NSstory I pro} h 
ton of more than professional interest. In 1860, this piece of land was in 


the possession of Mr. William Ingalls, holding it under the will of his 
father, Mr. Thomas Ingalls, who had died in 1830, leaving it to his wife for 
5S 
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j her death to his son. dle made his son a’so residuary legatee of 
j ! property, directing his executor, however, to pay to his tivo 
i mand Arthur Jones, a legacy of $25,009 aniece. U afor- 

lucal | ce hough a rich man at tl lute of the 

i r no money for the payment of th leyncies, amd his 
property, the real estate, passed into the hands of his widow for her 

lied in 1845, when the son came into possession, the property 

Lua ‘ il inv till in 1250 it had become worth 

" ised to increase stiil more, when one fine morning 

\\ im and Arthur Jones advanced a claim that the estate be 


L sini rand the proceeds applied to the paymeni of thety legacies, 


hich n amounted, with interest, to $143,000. Mr. Ingalls, on con- 
counsel, was surprised to learn, first, that the was in 
tts no limitation, by statute, of the time within which 


an action for the recovery of a legacy could be brought ; and, second, that as 
} father’s will gave him, after his mother’s death, the same interest or 
estate in the property that he would have had if there had been no will at 
all, in the eye of the law the devire was void, or no devise at all, and his 
pi f real estate was liable to ke sold for the payment of the legacies. 
This view of taken by the Jaw was of course contrary to the 
clear intention of the will, and it may be supposed that Mr. Ingalls, with 
one of Dickens's characters, came to the conclusion that if the law looked 
* but, nevertheless, he was obliged to 


the subje 


at it in this way ‘* the law was an ass, 
see the property sold and bought in by the unrighteous Joneses, and to deliver 
possession to them of his inheritance. This, however, was only the begin- 
ning of the drama, for the Messrs. Jones had hardly stepped over the 


threshold when they were served with a summons to answer a suit brought 


against them by one John Rogers for the recovery of this very property. 
They would have been startled by this, but, as they had caused the title to 
he cxamined as far back as the beginning of the present century, they felt 
} y secure in their ill-gotten freehold But the avenger of blood, 
John Rogers, had been much further back. and had traced his title 


uy to the first half of? the XVIIIth when it belonged to 
one John Buttolph, who entailed it wpon his brother Thomas. 


died in 1775, leaving an only daughter, Mary, wife of Timothy Rozers, 


century, 
Thomas 
Now, 


Mrs. Rogers, apparently making the mistake of supposing that the law of 
entail was, among other relics of feudalism, obsolete in Massachusetts, devised 
the estate, and so it pessed into the hands of the Ingalls family.. By law, 
however, the title passed, under the entail, to her eldest son, Peter, who lived 


till 1854, when he died at the age of seventy-five, leaving no children ; and 


John Rogers, the demandant in the new action, was the eldest son of John 
Rogers, the second son of Mary Rogers. It will occur to any lawyer, how- 
ever, that this title must have been good for nothing, inasinuch as Peter had 


never put in any claim, as he should have done ; but, strange to say, it ap- 
peared on investigation that the long-iived tenant-in-tail had been, during 
the seventy-five years of his existence, non compos, and, therefore, his right 
remained in abeyance, and was revived (in his nephew) at his death in 1844, 
who, under the Massachusetts statutes, had ten years to bring an action. In 
one more year the title would have been destroyed by lapse of time, but in 1863 
the vigilant John Rogers brought it, and it was prosecuted to a judgment 
in », and so, after the lapse of half a century and more, the land reverted 
to the rightful heir. 


—The case naturally attracted s good deal of attention, and particularly 


that of a young lawyer, to whom it occurred that, es the Ingalls title had 
p | geod for nothing, and the Jones title no better, it might be worth 
while even to examine the Rogers title, and so he, too, began to look it up, 
wit] h success as to find that, in 1710, one Benjamin Parsons had 


premises to one Hosea Johnson (from whom Buttolph hed 


» Lit), The deed from Parsons ta Johnson, it was found, conveyed 
t! ul without the use of the word ** heir,” and Johnson, under this deed, 
'y a life-estate in the premises,eand at his death they reverted to 

!’ and his heirs. It was also found that Johnson lived to the age of 
ninety-seven, end that at his death, in 1786, the sole heir of Parsons entitled 
to the reversion wasa young woman, his grand-daughter, eged eighieen, and 
ju 1. She lived till 1861, and, having been all that time a married 
\i 7 1 not have set up her title. At her death, her heirs had ten 
ve h to set upthe title, and, by arrangements of a speculative 
vho were Uhree or four persons of small means scattered 

United States, were induced to **come to the front ” and bring an 

ISG0 (within two years their title, too, would have been extinct) 

f ' y of the lind. ‘They recovered it, but immediately conveyed 
it iwo hundred thousand dollars) to one John Smith, who was 
po] ly supposed to have furnished the sinews of war for the contest. 


During all this time it must not be inferred that Mr. William Ingalls was 


Nation. 
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idle. for he too bezan to fee’ an interest in the old records, and resolved to 


race the title back to its source in the ** Bo ik of Possessions "—the Massa- 


chusetts Doomsday Book. In this beok, strange as it nay appear, he found 
that the land had, about 1644, belonged to one ** Madid Engle,” or ** Mau- 
ditt Engles * who, in 1650, conveyed it om an express condition that no 
building should ever be erected on a certain part of it. Down to the 


i2 th but after the fire of thet 
vear the reckless Smith bad, in rebuilding. covered the forbidden group. 


Presto ! the Sunith title disappeared, and on familiar principles of law the 


ver 1872 this condition had never been violated ; 


right of ownership reverted to the heirs of 


It is hardly necessary to say that they 


the original ** Engle Yor 
‘Hngles,” if they e wuld be found. 


é : 


were found, and they were no other than Mr. William * Engle,” ** Engles,* 
und after all these startling changes the property is 


Ti ought, however, to be added to this strange tale 


or * Ingalls ” himself ; 
now again in his hands, 
that not a word of it is true, that the events are all fictitious, and have been 
put together by an ingenious Boston conveyancer for the purpose of show- 
ing what curious things might happen. The tale has deceived a great many 
people in and around Boston, and there have been many enquiries as to who 
Tribune, 


the Ingallses are. The too, seems to have been taken in by it. 


—The cause of sound finance, and, indeed, of sound pol‘tical economy in 
all departments, has suffered a heavy lossin the death of Mr. Amasa Walker. 
He was the author of only one book, the ‘Science of Wealth,’ which is better 
known and has been more widely read than any native work in the same field, 
though it owes, perhaps we might say, a great part of its value to the author’s 
practical familiarity with the operations of trade and commerce, an advan- 
tage which he shared with Ricardo, and Bagehct, and Goschen, but which 
was, owing to the greater narrowness of his education and of his range 
of observation, less useful to him than to these writers. He was also 
an active contributor to periodical literature, and the usefulness of his 
discussions of financial questions of late years through this medium can 
hardly be overrated, though his want of rezular mental training showed it- 
self very markedly both in a defective sense of proportion and in an exuber- 
ance of rhetoric singularly unsuited to the treatment of questions even par- 
tially scientific. Ile was also for some years a professor of political eco- 
nomy in Oherlin College, and more recently a lecturer at Amherst, and, we 
helieve, achieved considerable success as a teacher. 
he may be said to stand in the second order ; the World's estimate, which 


As an economic writer, 


places him next after Mill and Cairnes among the economists of our own 
time, must be ascribed to the partiality of warm personal friendship. 


—By the death of Mr. Thomas A, Jenckes the country has lost the services 
of a politician who some years since promised to do a good deal to lift the 
art of government from the slough into which it had fallen at Washing- 
ton. - A man of strong understanding and legal training, he was one of the 
few members of Congress who perceived at the close of the war that a. new 
class of questions must necessarily take the place of those which had been 
brought into prominence by the long anti-slavery struggle, and he was 
ready not only to admit this, but practically to apply himself to their 
solution. The break-down of civil-service reform in General Grant’s 
second term deprived him of a good deal of the credit which he would have 
justly earned had the promises of the Administration been kept, and, like 
many other civil-service reformers, he got, no doubt, by its failure the re- 
futation of being an *‘ unpractical”” man. He had, however, as his compre- 
hensive manner of dealing with the bankruptcy question showed, and, as 
we believe, all who had any acquaintance with him as a lawyer found, a 
practical intellect, and if he did not sueceed as he might have done, it 
was dlue to other causes than this. 


—Mr. William T. Blolgett has been for so many years the earnest pro- 
inoter of art in this city that his death, which occurred last week at the 
early age of fifty two, would be a serious loss even if he had not been in all 
ways one of the most public-spirited citizens New York has ever had. Te 
came comparatively early in life into command of a large income derived 
from a flourishing business, which we believe he had himself been mainly 
instrumental in building up, and he thenceforward used it without stint for 
the public welfare. He had already become slightly known at the outbreak 
of the war as a purcheser of pictures, and the ever-helpfu! friend both of 
artistic merit and misfortune, and during the war there was probably nobody 
here who gave both time and money more liberally to the support of the 
national cause. He served on ali sorts of committees, responded frecly to 
all demands on his purse, was an active diffuser of publications intended to 
influence public opinion both here and in Europe. Indeed, during all that 
trying period, when there was either work to be done or money to be raised 
he was one of the first men people thcught of, and we may add that his 
private charity and benevolence equalled if they did not surpass in volume 


ee a: 


























The 


The first picture of note of which he became 
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what was seen and known. 
possessor was Church’s ** Heart of the Andes.” 


IIe subsequently created a 
collection which is now estimated as worth probably $200,000, and includes 
Atlantic. 
As a picture-buyer, Mr. Blodgett possessed a rare combination of qualties, 


some of the best works of living artists on both sides of the 
and he had so much public spirit and so sympathetic a disposition that 
ach new purchase was 2 public acquisition. Toa passion for the subject, 
Iie knew by instinct when he had 
Ile 
His 


admirable specimens of the modern French school are well known: his 


he added a genius for taking advice. 
got at the best authority, and a word or a hint was enough for him. 
knew how to employ the best experts and get their best services 


Décamps, Géromes, Coutures, Meissoniers, Jules Duprés, Troyons, his 
Constable, and many others. His later purchases, some sixty or seventy in 
number (the greater part still remaining in Paris), included a beautiful 
Gainsborough (his own portrait), an equally excellent portrait of a lady by 
Reynolds, a first-rate landscape by Rousseau, an admirable small Cuyp, a 
small but very valuable picture by Van der Heyden and Adrian Van de 
Velde, a landseape and an oil sketch by J. Ruysdael, a Vandyke, a Claude, 
Peter de Hooghe, and many other pictures of great interest. 
with Mr. Blodgett was art-culture. 
as he learned. 


Picture-buying 
Ile learned as he bought, and he weeded 
The result is a collection the dispersion of which would be 
a public misfortune. Every year gives usexamples of wealthy men leaving or 
giving large sums for public uses—a University in Baltimore, an Observatory 
in California, a Conservatory of Music in New York. If it could enter the heart 
of scme such publie-spirited man to conceive our poverty in America in re- 
spect of art, and the benefaction these pictures would be in such a place as our 
Metropdlitan Museum, he might be sure no better use could be made of the 
m ney, should there be, at any time hereafter, an opportunity for the pur- 
chase of the collection as a whole. The Museum is largely indebted to Mr. 
Blodgett for its existence, and he may be said to have laid the foundation 
of its artistic value by purchasing at his own risk in Europe, for $100,000, 
the Dutch and Belgian Collection which furaishe] its first claim on public 
attention. Indeed, it would be difficult to name any undertaking of the last 
fifteen years for the cultivation of the public taste, or the promotion of the 
public welfare, in which he was not one of the foremost and most cheerful 
workers. We may perhaps be excused for mentioning among the rcasons 
why we, at least, should hold him in grateful remembrance the fact that 
he was one of the original founders of the Naéion, and took to the last a 
warm interest in its success, 

—The recent ceath of the French artist, Carpeaux, reminds us to 
query whether there ought to Le such a thing as an eminence in ‘*un- 
sculptural” or ‘‘ tasteless” sculpture. Carpeaux, coming to Paris as a boy 
from Valenciennes in the full blast of the romantic war-cry, fed his fancy 
and taste with such works as Rude'’s ‘* Chant du Départ” and monument to 
At schcol he dreamcd rather of Rubens and of Puget than of 
Phidias. “In Italy, as Pic de Rome, he neglected the certified charms of 
the antique, and lounged about the streets until he incurred official censure ; 
to jusiify himself he produced his sketch-book. crammed with attitudes 
picked up in the Ghetto and Trastevere—attitudes very different from the 
measured Greek ideal, but vivified with energies caught up straight from 
nature. He denied the accusation of idleness, saying that these were his 
académies ; and, after a long delay and some rebuke, sent back to Paris his 
firs: work, one of the realistic figures which are now recognized as having 
the signet of his style. Carpeaux was from the beginning a Protestant in 
sculpture. If there can be no plastic art but that consecrated by the 
antique, he would have nothing to do with it. Le believed that statuary 
may be conceived in other styles, and thought it no more just that sculp- 
ture should be restrained to the dignified school of the Greeks than that the 
other art of painting should be confined tothe traditions of Pompeian frescoes 
and the figures on old vases ; if painting, quite cutside the limits of th> 
antique mind, contained a place for Rembrandt ard Libera, why might not 
sculpture find corresponding privilezes ? 
nated ** La Dance 
almost as a painting, with its heads cunningly pushed out from masses of 
shadow, its whirl of Cory ffesh wrinkled 
znd pitted with exertion. Whether good or bad, it has the effect of mak- 
ing the three corresponding groups—by Perraud, Jouffroy, and Damont— 
seem to have been made by one man, while itself stands out in a singular and 
effective isolation. The left-hanced compliment it received of a coat of ink 
showed curiously how its revelations of textural possibilities in flesh-carving, 


Cavaignac. 


‘rom some such principles ema- 
* on the New Opera-llouse, a group that engages the eye 


‘bentie rege, and 


= na 


entanglements of 


thouch quite without voluptuousness, struck the crowd asa sort of indecency. 
All of Carpeaux’s works are thus more or less undignified, ilustration-like, sin- 
cere, and reeking with the sap of life and nature ; the connoisseur feels that 
if this be bad sculpture, then from bad sculpture is a prodigious deal to be 


Nation. 
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learned, Carpeaux looked upon plastic art, or rather his own line in it, as 


a work of decoration, and cherished the hobby that was bed and 


rarer 
ara 


almost inadmissible incomposition. He made the group forthe new fountain 


in front of the Observatory, representing the four quarters of the world sus- 
tuining a sphere; the admired and blameless decoration of the Pavilion of 
flora in the Tuileries, showing hnperia! Piance protecting science and tillage 
and enlightening the globe; the Dantean group of Ugolino, = up in bronze 


inthe Tuileries garden, and exhibited in 1867 in Saint. Bloat marble; the girl 
listening toa shell, with its goblin-like expression ; the . 
the ** Neapolitan Fisher,” ete. Almost every salon contained a 
famous portrait busts, with their vivid painting-like originality, theirsingu 
lar devices for expressing the quality of hair, the color and shadow of the eve, 
the accidents of the toilet, and the round-shouldered, unconventional poses 
which became with him a conventionality. That of Gérome, exhibited in 1872, 
is repeated in casts at cost-price for the benefit of the scholars in the Atelier- 
Gérome, and almost every pupil owns a copy. The portrait of the Prince 
Imperial was modelled in 1866, and shown in marble at the Grand Expos 

tion. Carpeaux was, unfortunately, something of a courtier, and marrie} 
a lady of the palace, whose conduct drove him to excesses which precipi 


tated his death at the age of forty-eight. 
—Among the anomalies of existing legislation there are few more anti- 
quated than are found on p. 285 of the Revision of U.S. Statutes, IS78—4, 


title xvi., section 1625-8, the law of 
of cighteen 


and forty-five shall be enrolled in the militia, and that he ** shall, 


From this it appears that it is now 


the land that every able-bodied male citizen between the ages 
after no- 
tice of his enrolment, be constantly provided with a musket or fire- 
lock of a bore sufficient for balls of the eighteenth part of a pound, a 


sufficient bayonet or belt, éwo spare flints (4), 


ron al 


and a knapsack, a pouch with 
a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges suited to the 


bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity 
of powder and ball: or with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch, and pow- 
der-horn, twenty balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a 
pound of powder. . . Each commissioned officer shall be armed with 
sword or hanger and spontoon.” We are afraid that if each commissioned 
officer had to pass a competitive examination on the meaning of the word 
**spontoon,” many of them would fail of their prometion. The spontoon is 
a sort cf half-pike carried by the inferior ofliicers of infantry. P 
Boston there is a nearer approach to this national militia, armed cap-i-pie 
than in cny other city in the Union 


ssibly in 
We venture to think so on the autho- 
rity of the younger Ampére, who, when visiting this country in 1851, was 
much struck with the variety of uniforms in a civie procession celebrating 
the completion of the Grand Trunk Railroad. This led him (sce the Revre 
des Deux Mondes, January 15, 1853) into some generalizations on the Amc- 
rican fondness for the military art, which he thought greater than the 
English : 


**T have seen children drilling and mancuvring for their amusement, 
like so many Paris gamins. The Mexican war fostered this warlike ten- 
dency. The Americans are getting accustomed to military presidents, and 
in this lies perhaps the germ of a great change in their character and insti- 
tutions. Theoretically, everybody forms part of the militia ; but there are 
volunteer militiamen enough, organized for drill in companies and regi- 
ments, to prevent the same thing being required of the other citizens, Still, 
in Boston at least, everybody, without exception, is obliged to have arms, 
and twice a year is called upon to show that he is completely equipped.” 





— Nature for October 7 has two articles which make points of a critieal 
character. One is in a review, by Jevons, of the * Positive Philosophy of 
Auguste Comte,” based on the new edition af Miss Martineau’s translation, 
from which we cull the following : 


** What sufficiently condemns Comte’s laws of evolution is that they led 
him away from the doctrines of evalutian as now established by Darwin and 
Spencer, and their followers. Comte was well acquainted with Lamarck’s 
views, Which he discusses in Book V., chap. iii.. coming to the unfortunate 
conclusion that in every view Lamarck’s conception is to be condemned, 
and ‘that species remain essentially fixed through all exterior variations 
compatible with their existence.” . . . It is highly remarkable that, 
though the germs of the new philosophy of evolution had been put afloat 
by the elder Darwin, Lamarck, Malthus, and others, both Comte and his 
admirer, John Stuart Mill, entirely failed to appreciate their value.” 

As to Comte’s contributions to social science, Jevons goes to the length of 
denying ‘* that he had any true conception of the proper way of going about 
the work. It is impossible that he should have, keeause he altogether 
abjured and ridiculed that 
the theory of Probability—by which alone we can approach the scientific 


branch of mathematical science—namely, 


The more 
exact and perfect, in fact, a science becomes, the more complete is the 
application of the rules derived from the theory of probability,” 


investigation of the complex condition of a nation. . . 











The 


The able paper on Instinct and Acquisition, by D. A. Spalding, detailing 
tion nd experiments upon new-born pigs and new-hatched 

vs, Was read at the last 1 ting of the British Associa- 

\ \ ( { following from his closir narks 

i ] } } a) } {1 1? ( f the infant ! bu 1 * ule 
l Ni si is evel Wi h mies there 

pow l e lien i whv should we belie, that 
i Liat nil rm wit! teeth it should. when thev do 
‘ pope ( y a series of happy - 
ne w to the origin of instinct In common with other 
‘ 1} argued that i in the present gene ner m may be 
j he product of he necum lated expe rience of past generations, 
M r to myself, and giving a special meaning to the word expe- 
ier the vie hat the question of the origin of the most mysterious 
i not more difficult than or different from, but is the same with, 

em of the origin of the physical structure of the creatures. For, 
hoy ey may have come by their bodily organization, it, in my opi- 
nion. ¢ ies With it a corresponding mental nature. [t is not the 
doctrine of ev pote that the bodies are evolved first by one set of causes 
and the minds ; sp in alte rwards by another. This notion is but the 

till-lingering a ww of the individual-exper ‘ience psychology.” 

On the little map of Africa prepared by Prof. H. Kiepert, which ap- 
peared last vear in the second pamphlet of the ‘* Beitriige zur Ertdeck- 


ingsgeschichte Afrika’s ” (Berlin ; Reimer), and showed in colors the share of 


nothing is more 


various nations in opening up that country geographically, 

suggestive than the arrows. These represent three expeditions—two Eng- 
lish and one German—up to the immense white spot that depicts our 
knowledge of central Southern Africa, a spot, by the way, that could con- 
tain all the States east of the Mississippi, save perhaps Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan. Possessors of this map, who have already erased the blue 
mark of the Young Expedition under Lieutenant Grandy (v.e., the Congo 
Kxpedition for the relief of Livingstone), may now, we are sorry to say, 
do the same with the red mark of the German explorers. The leader of the 


principal (the Loango) expedition, Dr. Paul Giissfeldt, has returned to 


Europe. This work, our readers may remember, was undertaken by the 
German African Society, the creation of Prof. Bastian, which came into 
being in April, 1878. It was hoped to reach Central Africa by the Congo, 


whose endian we been 


Stanley, and thus win fresh laurels 
that part of 
Sufficient interest was aroused to enable 
Dr 
hipwrec ked on the way out 


for the new Empire by a united effort in 
Africa which promised the richest reward to the explorer. 
the Society to fit out three expe- 
been sent in May of the same year. He was 
Prof. Bastian 
followed him, to aid in the selection of a suitable station, a work for which 
his previous visit in 1857 admirably fitted him. Chinchoxo was fixed 
He 


hook containing his experiences and a not very 


ditions, Giissfeldt having 


, and lost most of his equipment. 


upon as a central station, and Bastian returned to Europe in October. 
afterwards published 


popular account of our knowledge of Western Africa, and of what we 
might hope from the new explorers. There have been two subordinate 
expeditions : that under Dr. O. Lenz, who was sent to the Ogove, and 


reached Orisco Bay in June of last year ; the other being under Major von 
Hlomeyer, in Angola. The reports from these workers have never been 
very definite, though excellent results may Le anticipated from their in- 


vestigations as specialists, the one being a geologist and the other an in- 
dustrious ornithologist. The news from Chinchoxo has usually been merely | 

hopeful, though of course we mean this in regard to advance into Africa. . 

~Within afew weeks Dr. Giissfeldt has returned to Berlin, and on the 2d 

of October he made his cflicial report. The North-German Al/gemeine Zeit- 

ig complains bitterly that the Society, which exists by popular contri- 

butions, did not permit this meeting to be reported. The real report, 


which will appear in the Society’s Correspendenzblait, can hardly be pub- 


lished in less than a month, and the quasi report in the Berlin Pos? tells 
i ly nothing at all. On the 8th, he gave a popular account of his work 
t the meeting of the Berlin Geographical Society, but added wonderfully 
what was already known of his movements, except that he defined 

! ! e fully the causes of his failure. Curiously enongh, the very 
dition © graphically rehearsed by Dr. Behm in the first number of 
Will en for the current year, have proved insuperable. 
\ from the ¢ t lay occasioned by the loss of instruments at the 
t { th ear cems to have been the real stumbling-block, 
tir { n is a poor carrier, and has a tradition that canni- 

| mi flouris t1 reat distance inland. The political importance of 
erable petty potentates has been a most serious impediment, re- 

he over most « Just these causes made Lieutenant 

( pedition really a fail though he finaily returned because in- 
Livingstone had passed beyond all need of relief ; and in com- 


Nation. [Number 


made known by the discoveries reported by | : : 
treatmer.t he has received. 
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menting on this expedition, in his opening address before the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson said almost a yerr ago that the 
German expedition would probabiy be turned back by the same obstacles 
Petermann’s proposal to make use of elephants may prove worthy of con- 
sideration now. It was, however, ill-health that finally forced Dr. Giiss- 
feldt to return. It is easy to sum up the work of this exploration. The 
Loango coast has been somewhat thoroughly examined up to the Sette, and 
the European has penetrated a little way into the Jangela country along 
the Quillu, and a still less distance inland along the Chiloango. The 
collections are said to be valuable, and to have arrived in unusually good 
condition, and the leader declares he has made most excellent observa- 


tions. Lle is by no means disheartened, and would like to make another 
It has probably 
and to recall all 
rhe leader of 
forced to return 
we believe, 


under favorable a been decided 
up the 


the lesser 


attempt more 
to 
ful 


Homever, 


uspices, 
Chinchoxo station, be use- 
expeditions. 


also been 


give who cannot 
one of these, Major von 
unt of the 
though his party, is expected to continue the explorations 
with St. Paul de Loando as their station. 
land when broken health compelled their chief to turn back. 


in 


has on ace climate, 


They were some 250 miles in- 


MEMOIRS OF J, Q ADAMS—VOLS. VI.-VIL* 


‘(UE sixth volume of the ‘Memoirs of John Quincy Adams’ begins with 
the story of intrigues for offices very like those of our own day, though 
upon a larger scale. General Parker, a familiar name then in official 


circles, but which has already dropped out of history, tells in full the story 
of his own battering from pillar to post : 


‘** Both the President and the Secretary of War have reasons for dislik- 
ing and, as he evidently thinks, for dreading Parker, and the very day that 
he was worried out of office by the nomination of Towson to his place, Craw- 
ford wrote him a note (6th May), unsolicited on his part, offering him a 
clerkship of a thousand dollars’ salary in the Treasury Department, which 
he declined. Heshowed me this note of Crawford’s, and said he understood 
its meaning. It was saying to him, This is all I have to give, and this is at 
your disposal. This avidity of Crawford to secure Parker in his interest 
easily accounted for. He knows that great use may be made of him against 
both the President and Caihoun. Parker is deeply exasperated at the 


is 


Crawford was no favorite of Mr. Adams, who was not a man to conceal 
his likes or his dislikes. Then, Presidential contests awakened 
bitter feelings, and often brought out dangerous secrets. In 1814, the rival 
candidates were Monroe and Armstrong. Armstrong was Secretary of Wat 
Monroe Secretary of State. But the military correspondence of the cam- 
paign of 1813, which belonged to the War Department, had passed into the 
State Department. There were things in it which were susceptible of inter- 
pretation unfavorable to the President : 


as now, 


‘** He (the President) desired Parker to inform the Secretary of State that 
he wished to see him the next morning. Parker accordingly called at Mr. 
Monrce’s house, and left word there, he not being at heme, that the Presi- 
dent wished to see him. But Mr. Monroe, early the next morning, le{t the 
city and went to Loudoun, whence he did not return for several days. Mr, 
Madiso yn then went himself to the Department of State, and, directing all 
the papers of the military correspondence to be brought to him, ordered the 
whole of them to be sent over to the War Departme nt. Hewas more in a 
passion than Parker ever saw him at any other period of his life, and gave 
it very distinctly to be understood that he thought that Mr. Monroe had 
been meddling with the affairs of the War Department more than was 
proper.” 

A violent attack had been made 
Pii iloso} hical and Litei ary Repository. 
which ** 


was that Mr. 


Armstrong upon Monroe in the 
Parker had in his 


would show the full and detailed state of the case,” and 


possession papers 
these it 
Madison was so anxious to get possession of. 

an eager and not very trustful in- 


Calhoun comes on the stage, and as 


triguer : 

expectations of succeeding to the Pre- 
sidency, and believed he had a majority of Congress in his favor. And 
among the rest of his converts was General Scott, who was now gone to 
Richmond to ascertain whether by resigning his commission in the army he 
could obtain an immediate election to the Legislature of Virginia, and then 


‘Ile was very sanguine in his 





into the next Congress. {le was in that case to be one of Mr. Calhoun’s 

champions. And he wes the author ofa paper in the National Intelligencer 

ittacking the majority of the Senate for their proceedings in the case of 
the: rejecte 1 nominations. 

‘L said, I believe, that Qir. — was teo sanguine in his caleula- 

ons of suecess as a es or the next Presidency. There were in 


C ongress three parties—one 1 for Mr. Crawford, one for Mr. Ch: ay, an 1d one 
— Calhoun, They - braced almost the whole; but the party for Mr. 

li ford was the strongest, and the party for Mr. Calhoun the weakest of 
* * Memoirs of Jobn Vols. 
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The 


e parties of Crawford and Clay 
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the three. And I had little doubt that th 


would tinally coalesce together, 








Calhoun reappears very ort and always with ir and tone of an 
inti . tn those days, as in our own, the Presidency cast long shadows 
before it. Mr. Adams foresaw a change in the Cabinet. Calhoun would 
P bably be compelled to go out ‘Very bly.” he adds the case 
inay ! 1y own; for the attacks on me at the late session of Congress had 
been fron: masked batterics, but t] had been of the most deadly charae- 


Las they imputed t 
“atest service I had 
what the next charge ag: 


»mer 


rc ren lered my COUNRLL yuld hot Loresee 


possibly 
All I knew was that it be 
ine to be prepared for my political decease at a moment's warning.” 
this. It prey 


1 to him an instance of the President's friendly feeling towards 


iinst me would he. 





ame 
Chere 


wis no affectation in vas the calm ision of a wise man. 


Parker relate 
him, and ‘* thought I might, therefore, rely upon the support of the Presi- 
I told him | 


again, we have t 


dent ; but must rely upon my own support or not at all.” 


Here, 


sel f- 


he key-note of Mr. Adams's career—self-dependence, 
ape 
pp rt. 


volume are the a 





stracts of 
s to more advantage than 


this 


appear 


Among the most interesting pages of 


the Cabinet meetings. Mr. Adams never 





in the discussion of questions of international law and general statesmanship, 
Thoroughly grounded in principles, his reading and experience supplied him 
with abundant illustrations. Ue possessed also the rare faculty of just appli- 
Next to these are his minutes of his interviews with foreign ministers. 
In one of what he ealls Mr, ¢ 


British Minister 


cation 
We give pas 
ning’s *‘ long two or three 
from ! 


gratify his curiosity,” 


ages taken almost at random an- 


hours’ visits,” the tried to draw 
im what was still a Cabinet secret. ** But I did not think proper to 
Mr. Adams. 


the Administration upon 


wrote Mr. Canning hinted that there 


were dissensions il 


the que tion of the right of 


search. ‘IT assured him that he was mistaken,” writes Mr. Adams, **as 
IIe 


‘wise of it to himself—which 
but I told him, if they had, it was only by the complai- 


there was no diversity of opinion in the Administration concerning it. 
hinted that some or one of them had spoken othe 
is not impossible ; 
sance of conversation, avoiding to come to a direct issue of opinion.” 
W 
of internal improvements comes up in the course of a conversation with 
General Scott. 


President, that Congress had the power of appropriating money to make 


sever a diplomatic thrust more diplomatically parried ? The question 


‘*Tle avowed his coneurrence with the opinion of the 


the roads, but not to make them, which, I told him, was saving that they 


had the right to use the means, but not to enjoy the end. [ asked him also 


several questions, till he said he did not like the Socratie mode of reas 


ing.” ‘The statesman had evidently driven the soldier to the wail. 

Among the subjects which had almost an hereditary claim upon Mr. 
‘** This subject of the 
**is absorbing so much of my 
But Tean- 
not give too deep attention to it. *‘ What in me is dark, illumine: what is low. 


Adams’s attention was the question of the fisheries. 
fisheries,” he writes on the 19th of June, 1822 


attention that it encroaches upon my other necessary occupations, 
raise and support.’ ” The question of sending ministers to the South Amer- 
ican Republies was discussed in Cabinet meeting. ‘* Mutualadvantage and 
reciprocity are all that we ought to ask, and all that we can be willing to 
grant. As to running a race with England to snatch from these new nations 
some special privilege or monopoly, I thought it neither a wise nor an hon- 
est policy.” A doubt was started as to the President’s power to appoint a 
Minister during a recess of the Senate. Ile said : 
stitution are against the exercise of the power ; 
is in favor. 
Ciay : 


“The words of the Con- 
the reason of the words 
to Mr. 


its ” He was for offering the mission to Colombia 


‘*] thought it doubtful whether he would 2ecent 


























he would make no delicate or generous use of it—and thi m1 
upon the offer, both of his partisans and others, would be various and in 
many cases invidious. But upon the whole the effect upon the publie would 
be favorable. Tle wanted the offer. The Western country wished it mich 
be made to him. His talents were eminent : his cl] for public service 
considerable The republic of Colombia, and B 

whom he had been in correspondence, will be flattered by his ay point 

or even by information that he had the offer of it. In the relations to 1 
established between us and that republic, Mr. Clay's talents might be highty 
useful, and I did not apprehend any danger from them. 

** The President appeared to be well disposed to take this cours H 
said that Mr. Clay’s conduct towards him and his Administration had 
been friendly or generous, but he was disposet entirely to overlook th iH 
stood upon ground quite independent of Mr. Clay.and as he had nevet 
needed his support, he had never felt the want of if. He would consider of 
the proposal to offer him the mission, and was indisposed to it. 

‘** As to myself, Clay’s conduct has been always hostile to me. and gere 





erally insidious. From the time of the Ghent negotiation I have been 


the way of his ambition, and by himself and his subordinates he has done 


N 








° 
‘ : 
ation. : 
all in his power to put me out of it. In pu i 1 | 
him, as an enemy anda rival, [ do some \ 
shall be none the better treated by him: but 1 look 
tions only to discard them, and regard only 

fime brought a change in the feelin of these tw 
towards each other, and no one wept. \ vi ‘ 
John Quine y Adams than Henrv ¢ sae . 
son’s Administration of back-stair Influence. . Ad 
of if under Mr. M mroe, and calls it una i 
Convention with Franet 

‘*] received a note from the Presiden he \ 

1; . ++ + Po | 
‘directing me, afier mv letter to the Fret ~ ‘ 
seizures shoul Ll be written, to see the Baron | J 
arrange the matter to his satisfaction, to ay : 
might delay the conclusion of the Convention, N 
through Crawt rd or through Tho ipson the Sec \ 7 j 
Neuville has worked through this negotiation chiefly tl el] 
He has wormed out of us a Convention which will give great 
here, and far less favorable to us than I could ha 
countermining. Crawford has all along hung like a Ly 
negotiations, A bad Convention was precise hie suite 
rest—a good one would have been nghly credital { [) ' 
State. He has invariably been for conceding ‘ 

hing demanded by Franee : and now he is f makin 

concessions upon the cor plaint a Inst SLOCK i 
same motives, but there isa Secretary of the French Ls 
his family. and that gives access to the President thi rhoan rwhist 
ing-gallery. Such is the way of the world—wit . 
tion! Lam sure the President has been beset by back 
note Li me too late, howe My 1 to tl ; Was 
spatehed, of which Lam glad ; for it is perf \ 
him a letter quite sufficiently apologetic, t i | \ 
and ask him if that was enough, would ly¢ t 
him to insist upon more 

The slave-trade comes up in an interview \ Mir 
some circumlocution, Game { v to the st nt 1 \ 
proposition from us * coneerning the trial by mixed : 





rites Mr. Adams, ** had 1 
that it heated me I said to him, ‘Mr. Ca or, the x] 
well as a straightforward course. We have seen ne hana 
opinions upon any of the points that have been so fully discuss n 
us. We have no new proposition therefore to mak ont 
they had no right to earry away private property or t pate slave 
He said banteringly that if we were at war be would emar te ever 
he could find. ‘Then,’ said 1, * 1 we i t ke pei \ 
vou had paid for then But who are vou ta < ( iting slave 
Ile said they hia | hone And w t al \ \\ = | i i i Wi} 1 
would you say if we should land in Jamaica and emancipaie \ 
‘Ave, but.’ said he. *s lo not tis let v ] 1 ' \ f 
you can help it.’ said I ‘Donor { ul take ! i 


was the English 





We give one more specimen of Mr. Adams's ings ls Mr. ( 
at this epoch. It relates to o1 f the | at 1] the 
most triumphant of all his controversies ’ \ \ bi han 


Russell : 























**T received fr m n I ist J n 
Russell's reply to my 3 mn ’ , ( 

It is published in the a newspaper ] vied at I ! 
if which Henry On eris ofthe 27th of dune. Orn 
is a vou gz lawyer of some talents, and a polit al advent l f whom Mr 
H. King has made a partisan for Crawford r the s ession to the Presi- 
deney. Russell's reply is as fullof falsehoods and misreprese1 i S 
letter from Paris. He admits the interpolations in his duplicate. | 
tempts to represent me as having tricked hin into the delivery of his letter 
at the Departin nt as a duplicate ; l, hav gi S ol} ! I ', 
he has le up a plausibl of new . 1 ag ! { i 
must nreply. It is rtific \ 

of the time which ought t be devoted to the discharge of mv pul i $ 
bsorbed in ssarv self-d This is a mise ‘ ( 
devised by Clay at Ghent, and in w h h ! rol j 

Clay and Russell are the « ind tl rn Herder’s f \ 

nd Russell crawls to the top of t mount ! 1" 

to Russell's paper this ¢ ing.” 

r was | controversy for R lisappear n 
historv. and whose life ended in hu tion Se] vs remembered i 
for av : Fourth-of- July orator But Dies truditur dic even 
thy f } hovs have f » him Mr. Adar triumyh 

li ( m were a little less disagreea 

| s in which I now stand with Call ! lelicate and 
di 3 te &thof duly At the | on of Congress 
} fered few mbers of Congress, with an Irishman named 


j 


‘ . y i ‘ | { 
Rogers, editor of a newspaper at Easton, Pennsylvania, at eir head, 
1 him up as a candidate for the successi the Presidency. 


n Congress, in the State Legislatures, 


tl 
n to 


s thea _ "y) > of halline 
From that moment the cCabauing 








The 





in the n ape and among the people against me, has been 
I It | t | The rantlin (razelle of Philndelphia, under 
{ ! R. Bache. G. M. Dallas, T. Sergeant, and Ingham, 
in it with Rogers, opened immediately upon me, and has kept 
uD si 1 insidious fire against me. Calhoun’s partisans have 
( li pnced | nd have be Nas OUSV as th seot Mi Crawford in the! 
el] to degrade me in the public opin he Meanwhile, Calhoun has 
always professed to be a friend and alnirer of mine, and to  persot 
whom he knows to be my friends has suid that he did not intend to be a 
undid £ . Northern man, and that he himself was decidedly for a 
t') Prosident Tiere was a time during the last session of Congress 
when s> proportion of numbers was enlisted for Calhoun that they 


ition to hold a caucus formally to declare him a eandi- 


h 


a prospect of success roused all Crawford’s and Clay's 
partisans against hiin. ‘The administration of his Department was serutin- 
izel with severity, sharpened by personal animosity and factious malice. 
Some abuses were discovered and exposed with aggravations. Cavils were 
made- against measures in the execution of the laws, and brought the 


collision with both LLouses of Congress. Crawford’s news- 

ind have kept up a course of the most violent abuse 
and ribaldry against him, and his projected nomination for the Presidency 
has met with scarcely any countenance throughout the Union. The 
principal effect of it has been to bring out Crawford's strength, and thus to 
promote the interest of the very man whom he professes alone to oppose. 
Calhoun now feels his weakness, but is not cured of his ambition. My 
personal intercourse with him now is necessarily an intercourse of civility 
and not of confidence.” 


President in 


papers commenced : 


hiese bitternesses were not without their effect upon Mr. Adams him- 


self. It is difficult to feel that you are the constant object of malicious 
invention and not feel impelled to retaliate. It is hard to have your purest 


actions misinterpreted, your purest motives perverted, and not resent the 
Mr it, and felt his trust in humar 
read the offensive words, 


discuss the question of fugitive slaves and the 


perversion. Adams did resent nature 
weaken as he 
The Cabinet me 


ition of Cuba, 


tings 


an 
ane 


L with the same pen with which he recorded these 
well-known verses of the dying 


ae qui 
Mr. Adams discusses and 
Ha:ri:n : 


translates the 


** Dear fluitering, flattering little soul, 
Partner and inmate of this clay, 
Oh, whither art thou now to stroll ? 
Pale, shiv ring. naked little droli, 
Ne more thy wonied jokes to play !' 


TURGOT.* 


F Voltaire was the prophet, Turgot was the saint of the philosophes. He 
was the man who, in the words of Condorcet, ‘* made the nearest ap- 
proach to that perfection to which human nature can raise itself.” Ie 


that is to 
hest a 


** that virtuous citizen” 


of all 
nd truest in the conceptions of his age and school ; he 
whose virtues the men of the XVI1Ith 
ipt to imitate. 
of the philosophic and political 
orcet’s charming biography, con. 


stool, say, before his friends as the actual embodiment 
that was hig 
actually was 
century were in general far more prone to eulogize than ¢ 
Hence his very shortcomings are the defects 
to 


taining, : 


sect which Turgot belongs, and Cond 
is has been well said, ‘* one of the wisest and noblest of lives, de- 
lineated by one of the wisest and noblest of men,” has a peculiar interest, 
a3 presenting not only the portrait of a noble original, but also a sketch of 
a philosophic and moral ideal. The partiality of friendship may have 
added here and there a touch which may make the Turgot of Condorcet a 
more perfect representation of human perfection, as conceived by the philo- 
sophes, than was the Turgot of real life ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that the admiration of a friend and disciple has substantially overrated the 
virtues of the minister who, a century ago (1774-1776), gave France her 


last chance of averting revolution by reform. For, considerable as were 


Turgot’s talents, moral elevation is the predominant characteristic of his 
genius 
Cnilorcet’s biography is singularly destitute of personal anecdotes. The 


hat are given all bear witness to the same constant effort to act up to 


the re juirenents of a high moral ideal. In his boyhood, Turgot spent his 
poeke!-mo on gifts of beoks to his poorer schoolfellows. As a young 
man, he eschewed the priesthood, for which he was destined, through the 
fear of pledzing himself to the maintenance of dogmas which he either did 


not or in future might not believe to be true. His choice of a career was 


and, when 
an official 
t’s legitimate delay in investigating a pain- 


reguiated by reference to its opportunities of serving the public ; 
acting as an administrator, he compensated at his own expense 
for | {through Turg 
ful charge of miscond 
he displayel a bigh-toned regard for duty which sometimes might seem to 


verge on moral squeamishness, He sympathized with the efforts of the found- 


ss sustain 


ven in his dealings with his friends and associates 


** Vie de M. Turgot.’ Londres. 1786. 


Nation. 
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ers of the famous * Encyclopedia,’ but, though he wrote one or two articles for 


it. he declined to become permanently connected with the work, because of 

his firm conviction that all sectarianism and spirit of partisanship was, in 
| H 

In these and in other 


of that excessive conscientiousness or secrupu- 


the long ran, a hindrance to the spread of truth. 
thin 


traits 1aey be seen thing 


losity whi 


Sora 


his the weak side of men ruled by a desire to live in the com- 


plete performance of duty ; but it is the glory beth of Turgot and of his 
sthool that his conscience found its satisfaction not in mere 
efforts after individual perfection, but in untiring labor for the 


public good. The absence from Turgot’s biography of those personal 
traits which lend 
teristic Loth of Turget and his admirers. 
There are some men, like Johnson, whose whole greatness 
lies in their individuality, Take from Boswell’s life all its racy traits of in- 
dividual character and there would be nothing left worth record or atten- 
tion. In the case of men of a different type, such as Turgot, their work 
and thoughts are of far more consequence than their personal charac- 
Condorcet’s book might be deprived of every one of the few anec- 
dotes which it preserves, but it still would contain a picture of the truest 
public spirit, guided by the philosophic enlightenment of the last century. 
It is, in fact, in his zeal for the public good that Turgot most truly re- 
presents the best side of his generation. The very evils of the time—the 
accumulated mass of abuses, the selfishness of politicians, the disregard by 
men in power for the sufferings of the people, the corruption of the state, 
and the prejudices of the church—had, by the force of reaction, inspired the 
better minds of the age with a zeal for the public good of which it is hard 
to realize the intensity at a time when reforms are easy to effect and public 
No doubt there was some 


a charm to lives such as Johnson’s, is charac- 


Turgot lived, so to speak, in his 


such 


principles, 


teristics. 


spirit has become an almost forgotten virtue. 
hollowness in the theatric virtue of the past century, and the experience of 
the Revolution was searcely needed to prove that ‘* virtuous citizens” might 
often be a decent alias for unmitigated scoundrels. Dut Turgot’s career is 
a standing protest against the delusion that the virtuous aspirations of the 
eighteenth century were, any more than the virtuous aspirations of other 
ages, either hypocritical or unmeaning. His letter to the king—which is 
perhaps the noblest address ever presented by a subject to a sovereign— 
might perhaps pass as a grand specimen of virtuous rhetoric. His labors as 
a minister might be ascribed to the legitimate ambition of a statesman 
coveting the fame of a public benefactor. His toils for eleven years as the 
*‘intendant ” of a province are the truest criterion of his virtues. In 
every department of administration he struggled to free his province from 
the evils inflicted upon it by a long course of stupid and tyrannical mis- 
government. He mitigated the pressure of the esrv’e. He reformed a 
system of conscription which was making French peasants abominate the 
military serviee. He mitigated the evils, which he had not the power to re- 
move, flowing from a radically vicious system of taxation. He attempted 
both to vindicate and, as far as in him lay, to apply principles of free 
trade which even now are scarcely appreciated in any country by the mass 
of the people. He endeavored, in short, to rule one district of France at 
least in conformity with those maxims of enlightenment and common-sense 
which, had they been applied in time to the government of the country, 
might have saved the French nation from the disasters of the Revolution 
and, it may be, from the miseries of the present day. He further, while 
seeking the welfare of the people, was not afraid to meet popular outcry. 
The man who, in the eighteenth century, attempted to protect usurers 
from the penalties to which they were exposed by unjust laws, showed that 
his benevolence was of that sterling kind which dares to benefit the people 
by defying their prejudices. 

Turgot’s practical as well as ‘theoretical defence of usury illustrates the 
noblest side of the philosophes. Their real glory was their firm belief in 
the power of enlightenment, knowledge, and science. The enthusiasm of 
Turgot and of the best of his associates was not grounded on a sentimental 
sympathy with popular sufferings ; still less did it rest on the belief, which 
in one form or another is the constant illusion of modern democrats, that 
the voice of the people is in a sense the voice of God, and that popular sen- 
timents or prejudices have in themselves a certain claim to intellectual re- 
spect. His enthusiasm and his Lenevolence were grounded not on senti- 
ment of any kind but on a firm belief in the truth of a whole body of 
economical and political doctrine. The great amount of truth which, 
mixed with some error, was embodied in this belief is obscured from the 
present generation by the tendency, of which Condorcet’s book affords nu- 
merous examples, to consider rules, many of them perfectly true in them- 
selves, as laws of nature, and as such entitled to a sanctity beyond that 
attaching to every sound principle. It should, however, be noticed that 
with men such as Turgot this theoretical error led to fewer practical mis- 
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takes than might be anticipated by his modern critics, 
political economy is none the less true because it is erroneously calle 
of nature, and Turgot, when, for example, attacking restrictions on usury, 
vs of the utilitarian philosopher who gave 


Ardent public 


anticipated by some years the view 
the 
spirit, combined with an intense belief in the 
rally led Turgot to adopt that belief in the * perfect ability of human na- 
This belief was his 


its death-blew to the belief in so-cniled Jaw of nature. 


power of enlightenment, natu- 


ture” which formed the central dozma of his school. 


true religion. It kindled all his enthusiasm, and inspired him with 
the kind of devotion which many people hold can be inspired only 


by strictly religious or theological doctrines. When preparing for the 
priesthood, it fell to Turgot’s lot to write two themes. The subject of the 
one was the utility of Christianity. The benefits which in his view Chris- 
tianity had conferred on the human race were the preservation of the Latin 
language, the creation of the scholastic philosophy, and the formation of a 
system of universal morality. The subject 
progress of the human intellect (Vespret human). 
how scientific discovery had, step by step, promoted the progress of man- 
kind, 
which no limit can be placed, is a consequence of human perfectibility, 
which, in his belief, was unlimited. This opinion he never afterwards 
abandoned, It was one of the fundamental principles of his philosophy.” 
It is easy to see which of the two essays embodied the religion of Turgot. 


of the second essay was the 
In this theme he showed 


‘* THe concludes with proving that the progress of the sciences. to 


man 
like Turgot, written when he was still studying for the priesthood, tells more 
of the sentiment of the time t!an all the sarcasms of Voltaire. 


The calm and singularly unappreciative criticism of Christianity by a 


The crowning scene of Turgot’s life was marked by that combination 
of moral triumph and external failure which gives the last touch of glory 
to characters that claim reverence for their enlightened virtue. As a minister, 
he accomplished or attempted all his friends could have expected from his 
patriotism and his philosophy. Within eighteen months, he abolished 
grievances, such as the corvée, under which the people labored. He began 
to introduce order where there had been confusion. He propounded a policy 
of economy and reform, the leading maxims of which were ‘no bank- 
ruptey,” ‘no increase of taxation,” ‘‘ no leans,” and proved that his policy 
was not the dream of an enthusiast, but the practicable scheme of a states- 
man. Surrounded by plotters, and undermined by mean intrigues, he yet 
exhibited that boldness in maintaining order in which French theorists 
have constantly been deficient. He stood forth before his generation, and 
has remained ever since in the memory of posterity, as the last French states- 
man who has sinned neither by violence nor by weakness, and who knew 
how to combine zeal for reform with the maintenance of order. Having 
shown what he might have done for his country, he was dismissed from 
power by the very king who acknowledged his virtues. ‘* Only Land Turgot 
love the people.” The mot had scarcely been uttered when the king showed 
his own love for the people by dismissing Turgot. It is more than possible 
that the weakness of Louis would have prevented the vigor even of 
Richelien from saving the doomed monarchy. But the failure of Turcot 
arose, like every failure, from faults or errors which are the more inst: ue- 
tive hecause they exhibit the weak side of a school rether than of a man. 


Two of these causes are especially noteworthy. The French philoxophes 
believed in the force of enlightenment. 
nected with the ungrounded conviction that the truths which approve 
themselves to men of sense and reflection will, when once they are 
set forth, dispel as of their own force the delusions of prejudice, 
ignorance, and self-interest. A crucial instance of the fallacy of 
this view is found in the slow spread of the doctrines of free trade. 
The free-traders’ arguments were at least as clearly apprehended by 
Turgot and Condorcet as by Bright or Cobden. A century has passed, and 
the leading statesmen of France are still deluded by the errors of protection. 
Add to this the firm belief, not only that the principles of justice and human- 


ity could be applied to all nations alike, but that philosophy had discovered a 


ae 


This belief, noble as it is, was con- 


body of laws equally adapted to every people, and you have found half the 
source of Turgot’s failure. His strength lay precisely in that point in 
which Burke, even in theory, was weak—that is, in the appreciation of the 
economical principles which may, in a sense, be called immutable. His 
weakness was to be found in ihe failure to perceive the difference between 
the changeable rules of politics and the unchangeable rules of economic 
science which Burke perceived more keenly than any other political theorist. 
The ill effect of these speculative errors was intensified by the fact that 
Turgot, uncertain of his tenure of power, and influenced by the traditions 
of French administration, hurried on his reforms with the haste of a re- 
volutionist or a despot. ** You forget,” he replied to the remonstrances of 


Nation. 
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a friend, *‘ how great are the wants of the people, and that I belong toa 
family who die of the gout at fifty.” 

The hasty introduction of \ s might } ben tal to 
Turgot’s power if there had been behind him any st the opposi- 
tion which his reforms were certain to arouse | 1d immediate 
eause of his failure was the want of a pport | i yood- 
will of the sovereign. Llere, again, his error was that of his school. They 
based their hopes of reform rather on the enlightenment of the governing 
powers than on the efforts of the people. The experience of the century 
which preceded the Revolution lent more countenance than modern liberals 
are disposed to admit to the view that the enlightenment of a monarch is 
more likely to remove abuses than is the ill-reguieted and rain force 

| of popular emotion, Condorcet, writing on the very eve of the Re- 
| volution, still clings to the theory that an absolute monarch might 
be the truest support of an enlightened government nd ‘Turgot 
saw the weak side of national patriotism and of the cesire for political 





| liberty with greater clearness than he perceived the weakness of reforms 

| depending simply on the will of a benevolent sovereign, That the sov- 
ereign might himself fail in enlightenment, that the force of adverse 
interests must be overcome by the exertions of the people on their own 
behalf, are truths palpable enough not only t> statesmen Lut even to theo- 
rists accustomed to the pe litical hfe of a free cow try burg failed to 
perceive the immense force of ‘sinister interests” which Ber m had 
constantly before his mind. Te had further, as already pointed out. an 
almost morbid dislike to the spirit of party. When he stood confronted by 
all the meanness, the unscrupulousness, and the cunning of men and 

| classes whose petty interests were opposed to the welfare of the nation, he 
had not the support either of the people or even of a party upon which to 
fall back. The king, on whom alone he relied, failed rather than betrayed 
him, and he fell a warning of the weakness of ministers or sects who put 
their trust in princes. But if Turgot fell as a statesman. his greatness as a 
man beca:ne the more conspicuous from his fall. He retired to the studies 
and speculations to which he was devoted, and in his wide interest in the 
general welfare of mankind, which extended its scope as his power of in- 

fluencing the government of France diminished, remained at the end. as be 

| had been from the beginning of his life, a representative of the noblest 

} sentiments of his age. 

| = 

| THE ABODE OF SNOW.* 
| ipa extremely interesting volume is composed of a series of articles 

which originally appeared in Blackverd’s Me where they 

attracted some attention. Mr. Wilson has lately republished his artiel ., 
with some additions and alterations, but the volume before us (the Ai an 
edition) is, as the publishers state with a frankness not always practised, 


reprinted directly from the magazine. The absence of the amplifications 
contained in the English edition will, however, perhaps net spoil it for the 
general reader. If * The Abode of Snow’ hes a fault, it is rather too long 
It makes a stout volume in the form which Messrs. Putnam have given j 


and though it is not a book in which one is more than just tempted to skip, a 
little extra matter might make one succumb to the temptation. Mr. Wilson 
has added another volume to that record of what may 
to which Englishmen have of | 


be called heroie travel 
ate years contributed so largely. One by one, 
all the difficult things in the world are being done—every conceivable com- 
bination of the apparently impossible has been attacked and mastered. Mr, 
Wilson has done the Himiliva (we adopt his orthography Ile desired to 
go from Simla—the great Indian watering-place—io the Vale of Kashmir, 
as well as to take a dip into Transhimilivan regions (Chinese Tibet) on the 
way. There are comparatively easy and commonplace routes which Mr, 
Wilson might have taken, but they would have kept him at a low altitude 
was undertaken) 
appears to have demanded, and to have flourished in, the atmesphere of the 
highest places in which human life can be sustained. 


on the mountains, and his heaith (for which his journey 





His ] rojer t, there- 
fore, was to keep perpetually above the region of the scorching monsoon 
and to make his way to Kashmir exclusively along the high levels— literally, 
almost from peak to peak. He crossed over first into Chinese Tibet, where 
he received, chiefly from the women and dogs, a very cold welcome, and 
was implacably checked at the frontier. His glimpse of the country, how- 
| ever, does not indicate that even a warm welcome would make it agreeable 
| to advance very far. His brief sojourn at Shipki, the Tartar frontier town, 
| where the natives, with faces unwashed from their birth, stood timing his 
| stay, watch in hand, as it were, is one of the most curious episodes in his 
| volume. He succeeded in his attempt to keep in the upper regions, though 





\ * ‘The abode of Snow : Observations on & Tour from Chinese Tibet to the In- 
dian Caucasus, etc. By Andrew Wilson.’ New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1875. 
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| \ } { {fen ne rv to tr el many miles he- 

( h to} } could found. Nominally, 

t I] n roads, h re in maps and s \ but in 
( tv t ! r re thr I-paths, usually of the most breakneck 
‘ ption, climbi the face of interminable and more or less perpendicu- 
lar slopes, and affording a mere foothold on the edge of precipices which are 
apparently to those of the Alps as the great Himaliya peak of twenty-nine 
isand fect is to the fifteen thousand feet of Mont Blanc. Mr. Wilson, 
driving lating, sustaining, compelling his reluctant servants and 
| » upon the snow-fields and ainong the precipices of course 
thought that, of all insane forms of English pleasure-seeking, this was the 
most insar proceeded in any way and every way that presented itself. IIe 
\ rried in a **dandy ” (a peculiar and very primitive form of litter), he 
rode upon yaks (huge Tibetan oxen), upon zc-pos (cattle of the same family) 
and upon ponies and mules, and, when he could, he walked. Ue seems to 
hav vind it possible to ride in places where it would appear that to trust 
toa v ! he but a fantastic aggravation of dancer, 


thold must 


livan ponies, by his testimony, shrink from almost no feats 


t] mon! vi omplis! In especial, Mr. Wilson was familiar with 
the jhi/a—a swinging bridge of twisted twigs, which offers the only means 
of passage ross the Ilimalivan rivers. These twigs are wound into three 


rough, bristling ropes, one lower than the others, and suspended from bank 


to bank of the str ul the expectation is that the traveller will walk 
along the lower rope (which at best is of the loosest texture, and very apt to 
be rotten) with such assistance as he can extract from the others. The 


to take the jhila at a run, and somehow or 


seems to be 


other, with the energy of desperation, to find one’s self at the other end. 
It T { langers of the performance, without the ap- 
pl ( nal other « mp isations us, 

M Wi 1 had a numl ntures of a sufficiently porten- 


upon (it is interesting to know that 





{ kind lle slept 


his 1 vv rheumatism) with white Tibetan bears hovering in 
he neighbor! 1; he came near being snowed up for the winter in 
a Tartar village; he narrowly escaped perishing in a snow-storm on 

i 18,000 f hisch This last was the maximum of Mr, Wilson’s 
climbing, but it was verv well. In compensation for all this, he had 
t constan vy of upendously grand scenery. ‘*An enormous 
emicircle,” he says, on resuming his journey after his illness at the 


Moravian missionary’s, ** was visible of grand precipices, high mountain 
] high. 


ful vet awful scene—on the boundless wild of serrated 


s, over 20,000 feet Resting on the grass, 


and snowy summit 
looking on that beauti 


ridges, rock-needles, mountain-battlements, storm-seathed precipices, silvery 
domes, icy peaks, and snowy spires—and breathing the pure, keen, 


Iness at Pd I had 


if during my il! 


exhila- 
indce | 


seemed as 


! 1 from tl orturing life of earth and had now alighted upon a more 
s world.” Yet in spite of the enormous seale of the scenery of the 

I] liva, it does not appear that in beauty of detail it can compare with 
t of the A Mr. Wilson draws an extended parallel between the two 

! i which, wl ilowing everything to the tremendous ruggedness 
| desolation of the Himdaliva, he complains of their monotony and want 

\ 1 That tl tter ¢ efie ( \ he uld be obser ed upon moun- 

h uct the apricot grow at 10,000 f and where 

d at 13,000, gives one an idea of the huge scale of the 

7 

Mr ¥ pushing toward Kashmir, traversed the desolate and curious 

‘ y ribet province, almost virgin soil to the traveller, 
and w pulation presented to Mr. Wilson many striking analogies with 
t i It was here that he was threatened with a premature 
d which would have compelled him to pass that season in a hut 
wit t roof and another in the floor, in company with an old 
i } i t rmumbling the orthod x national praver (** O God, 
the } lis lotus !") and two young children of the most **/errtble” pro- 
! : 3 \ of Kashmir was all Mr. Wilson’s fancy had painted it, 
’ ! lesirable pilgrimage to his reader. On leaving 
L still 1 rl o the British Trans-Indus possessions and 


pana hal bial 
Cr and NOO-a-NnovdeUd, 


, ; oe 
ih wel pugnacous Afghan 


stan. He 


erossed 0 
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one to say to tl 
| f Topi ? We have been able to give but a very imperfeet s\ 
f Mr. Wilson's book, i 


men of a class which, in these days of combined trave 


but we recommend it as a 





ling and seribbling 


rather forlorn recruits. It is extremely 


sometimes exhibits 


with a multitude of points which we have not been able to mention, : 





always interesting. The author is evidently a man of large experience : 


of large and various ability, and he discusses all things—his personal adven- 
tures, Indian politics, the Tibetan religion, questions of ethnography—with 
excellent point and foree. 

An Elementary Grammar, with full Syllabary and Progressive Reading- 
Book, of the Assyrian Language, in the Cuneiform Type. By the Rev. 
A. Hl. Savee, M.A. (London: Samuel Bagster & Sons; New York : 

) 


Wiley & Son.)—A language may be supposed to be becoming a popular study 


John 


when its students call for an elementary grammar, with exercises to ke 
written ont and suitable reading lessons. The Assyrian appears to be of 
late quite the rage, and furnishes more than half the matter for the trans- 
actions of the Seciety of Biblical Archwology, now the most enterprising 


of all the Oriental or antiquarian societies of England. It was for classes 


organized under the auspices of this Seciety that Mr. Sayee has prepared 
his new ‘Elementary Grammar.’ This is not the first general grammar of 


the language that has been published. Following Dr. Hincks’s * Specimen 


Chapters ’* and * Assyrian Verbs,’ we have had Opperi’s compact * Elements, 
of which the first edition eppeared in 1859 ; Menant’s larger grammar, pub- 
lished in 1868 ; and Mr. Sayce’s ‘An Assyrian Grammar for 


Purposes,’ published in 1872. 


Comparative 
Of these, only Menant’s employed the Assy- 
rian type, while the student who used the others was compelled to depend 
on separate volumes for his alphabet, or rather syllabary, the most trouble- 
some factor for the student who would solve the cuneiform problem. For 
the English beginner this second grammar of Mr. Sayce will be in every 
part useful. To the more advanced student, it will be of extreme value for 
its excellent syllabary, the most complete and useful yet published. The 
characters are arranged, as they ought to be, in the arbitrary order of the 
direction of the component wedges. In this the author follows Norris, 
Smith, and De Chossat, making it possible for a student to find a character, 
a feat hardly to be achieved by one who depends on the two large volume- 
of Menant’s ‘Syllabaire Assyrien,’ which arranges some thousands of various 
characters, graphic and dialectic, in the order of the twenty-two Hebrew 
letters. 

It is Mr. 


Sayce has scarcely done more than copy the syllabaries as found on the clay 


ome tribute to the ancient grammarians of Nineveh that 


tablets of Assurbanipal’s library. On one side of his column of characters 
he marshals their phonetic and Accadian value, while on the other he gives 
their Assvrian rendering, and in a fourth column their English meaning. 
Even the double comma put under a character to show that it has also the 
significations in the next lines, is as exact a representation as our types will 
allow of the cuneiform sign for ditto, used for precisely the same purpose 
in the syllabaries of the British Museum. More than a third of the volume 
is taken up with this syllabary, which contains 522 characters, exclusive of 
Smith gives 380, and De Chossat 1,214, bui the graphi- 
eal variations are such that little gathered from this difference 
The various renderings of polyphones are more fully given 


mere variants. 
can be 
in number. 
than in any other list, although there must be omissions, as in the very 
first character—the single horizontal wedge—of which the value iddina, 
found in Esarhaddon’s name, is omitted. Smith, however, omits four or 
five values, one being as frequent as any—that of the preposition ¢ra. In 
no point, perhaps, is the great syllabary of Menant more complete thai 
this, unless it be in giving the Babylonian variations and the archaic forms, 
hardly modified from the ¢ riginal hieroglyphics. Possibly Mr. Sayce might 
have taken a little more care to use a single graphic variety of a character, 
such as may properly be selected arbitrarily for type. Thus the body of the 
volume frequently uses for the syllable an and the determinative idu—a 
vod—the variation in the form of a cross, not given in No, 4, although made 
its equivalent as an element of No. 46. So the character e7 (i) is giver in 
the declension of the noun nactru in two different forms, one of which does 
The chief trouble with the syllabary is that 
forms of 


ypear in the syllabary. 


it 


there is not given in connection with it the order of the variou 


not a 




















The 


wedges as adopted in arranging the characters. The student « imme- 
aia i 1 a sing ( hori Lt Wee kk Is U st, but ul H i} : 
needs elucidation for the pupil, and we are sorry to see tl i rigid arrange- 
ment is not observed, so thai it not seldom quite a task t \ rcs 
ter, and it is even like iv to be over I For a mner this isa s 
di Heulty. 

A second fifty pages is ck ied ) \ m { ae . iN 
inflections of nouns and vey!s and lists of other parts of speech his 


rinted with great cor- 


portion is admirably prepar h. 


mistake w 


Che Assyrian is } 


rectness, and the worst e notice is the giving the paradigm of 


the Ittaphal under the name of the Istaphal, 
Mr 


which is quile a different con- 


jugation, Like other English scholars, Sayee allows a preterite or 
**permansive” tense, and on this controverted point he is supported by 
Lenormant among the French Assyriologists. A little more regularity 


might be observed in the lists of prepositions. Thus, we do not see why 


the frequent Accad form should be given for tra and ana and omitted for 
ultu. These 


detract from the value of 


are, however, but minor crrors and omissions, and scarcely 


the volume. Especial thanks are due to 


Sayce for so complete a catalogue of the meanings of the characters. 

The History of Co-operation in England: its Literature and its Advo- 
cates. By George Jacob Holyoake. Volume I. The Pioneer Period—1812 to 
1844. (Philadelphia : L875, 


operation, as Mr. Ifolyoake points out in his introductory chapter, is a term 
} ] ; I 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo, pp. 419.)}—Co- 
of very general and vague application, and, in the volume before us, is ap- 
plied to quite a different set of operations from what we understand by thi 
word nowadays. The ** Pioneer Period ” was almost wholly taken wp with 
Owen was the ~ ophet. 
the 


extent and 
rary with and allied 


socialistic experiments 
Dearr tt 1 
Probably 


tance of this movement in 


and of this period Robert 


very few in this country have any idea of impor- 
to the 
The volume 
It is—for an Amer- 


and details, which no doubt e: 


Eneland, ¢ 


miecmp 


Brook Farm and New Harmony experiments in this country. 


is therefore instructive as well as entertaining reading. 


ican public—rather crowded with names ill 
Up asso ‘lations and possess in'erest in England: but, withal, the story is told 


in a very graphic style, and in such a manner as to make pretty clear the 


causes of the general want of success that characterized this period 


Mr. 


radical ; and one is agreeably disappointed at not mecting the random sort 


Holvoake is best known as an avowed atheist as well as pronounced 


of talk which might be expected from his antecedents and from some words 
in t! crushing dedieation to Wendell Phillips. 
Only from one or two incidental expressions could one guess at his religious 


Ile 


clearly that it was looseness of thought and building without foundation 


ie preface, as well as the rather 








views. is after all a hard-headed, common-sense Englishman, who sees 


that caused the ruin of the experiments which he here describes. Tle has a 
good deal of humor, too, and in his pages we find many appreciative deserip- 
tions of queer reformers, just such as we are familiar with in this country, 


and keen but good-natured satire—for his criticisms are always those of a 
sympathizer. There is an account of the * First Concordian ” Society at 


Ham Common, in Surrey : 

“The ‘New Age’ [iis organ] was very intelligently edited, but it was 
discontinued when it had existed little more than a vear and a half, on the 
ground that ‘no book could represent what was passing in that 
ment. Even the proceedings of a single day were found to be of far greater 
moment than could be transcribed or recorded in any work whatever.’ 
who visited the Concordian were certainly not of thisopinion. The inmates 
were scrupulously clean, temperate, transcendental, offensive to any one 
who ate meat, attached to Quakers, especially white ones, repudiated even 
salt and tea. as stimulants, and thought most of those guests who ate their 
cabbage uncooked. They preached abstinence from marriage, and most 
things else. Their cardinal doctrine was that happiness was wrong. The 
managing director, Mr. William Oldham, was called Pater, and, like How- 
ard, preferred damp sheets to dry ones” (p. 250). 


There are many interesting reminiscences, some of them valuab] 


establish- 


‘Those 





periments in social science. Such was Mr. Owen’s device of ** Labor E 


changes,” the idea of which, it seems, originated with an American by t] 


name of Josiah Warren (p. 158). ** In May, 1833, the National Equitable 
Labor Exchange, London, was opened.” The object of this was not, as 
might be inferred, to serve as an improved intellig office, but as a 





the products of labor against one another—in 
*Those who de- 


posited goods were not paid in money, but received labor-exchan 


medium for the exchange of 


other words, for a systematized and scientific barter. 


the valne of one hour’s labor each” (the hour being reckoned at 6d 
was the vulnerable point in the experiment ; ‘It does not appear how 


depositors of goods at the Gothic Hall estimated the cost of the m 


they had worked up in hoursof the value of sixpence; and person: 


Nation. 





*? 
*) 





wquired how the « Wo! in and the slow one ¢ ted " 
naard Xper for sixty 1 4 
a iequate standard mud Lm > minds, 
‘ uo and ) 51 | 
t } yy si rity ! mw \ V 
the enter > i} i 
| { i i } } ! 
vial for the prompt and s { 
enquiry Wr the New York 77 No nv 
rap arose in American letters the Lil t rett 
Ile does not say how soon the second \ 1 
he has given the present volume two 
feature—has added a ‘* Co-operative Ad ise Shi 


cet at erable notion of the leading estal lishments of t 


ean 
in Great Britain—experiment 


of co-operation in its present form, not 








North 1 By Neil > 
Bc Nev York Gi P Put \ 8.< Ss t 
the contents being the des f { 
We rani an its cht ol a 1 ! 
ways of students at Aberdeen, their divers f ch 
freaks But we fail to learn what a Scottish ve { 
order really is, how it teaches, what it teaches, and 
rraduation. Moreover, the style of the book d n 
ling 4 ialities which could alone ensure it long | I 
redolent of tobac ind **us ae. 
that the canny Scot's head and st ich hho 
orthodoxy. The undergraduate roader vl his v 
‘slang,’ and add several good songs and 4 ‘ <1 
We are confirmed in the suspicion that t \ } ! s 
practices of American students, especially s ! t 
their professors, are derived, not from the English, but from the S 
Scotch-[rish univer s Phe . st lt 
able, portion of the book is that which tre f ] studer 
bursaries We are made to feel t W 1 the 
give to study among th }? er classes, and the | } 
which they foster. To an At in, t y 
by the hero to six of these poor bursars is int t f 
queoness. We might almost call it a startling 1 
the hunger and thirst after a college edu L. 2 
students enough, vet somehow their poverry does 1 
mien, their struggles to rise are n ‘ { 
crushed by a sense of overwhelming obstacles. Could s 
scholars, who has fou m obscurit cknow ed er 
he mau d t “ive l i I l = by x} ri Ww 
he en dio compal he 1 t Ameri the 





Appleton & Co, ISto. T2mo, pp. xi.-190 
months ago, ef Prof. Morse’s intention to prepare a primary text-! 
wi sutis t the work had failen ij f r hi It iso 
to be learned. and anoth« part : pleasantly and eff 
The ior’s researches in biology mig have brought him to t 
position h yj WhoNne, meni s i { Ww proving hi wi 
eau \ atl hn tact Xi { rc and habitu emple 
‘ ve ots are oft s io su s teaching | 
Morse’s v k in th priv S-1 », and | rilliant « r 
lecture-field, foreshadewing the present * lirst Book,” show that he] 
the necessary qualifications of a first inst r. Ile h 
judicious in se ng the materials for | vd ful in h 
em. Without pting to cover int ' of zoblo 
rock on which t ft iverag manu spli nor ¢ 
iin lav « Sy h t hegint 
> il t \ i ‘ { | i © | b4 be. } ] series {ri = { i 
eX nely practi ] } rv which any child 
and n ver | ! ted in J ering Phe pupi plainly 
h \ h m —_ t nly th hi MMport wt ol 1\ hneie kk 
ud lear Far ar ot ts of natural history, such as may | 
procured in any locality, are selected in illustration of the types of st 
t respectively represent : the pupil is told what he naturally first 1 
know about them, and also what is most likely to lead him up to the pr 
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books of zoblogy goes to show 
gauge of the superiority of his treatise, 


is as happy with pencil as with pen. 


original ; for instance (Fig. 91), the wasp, 


be corrected in the next edition. 


that Prof. Morse’s eriginality is a very good 
We should not omit reference to the 
numerous fresh and novel illustrations which grace the volume—the author 
Some of the cuts are amusingly 
asleep while holding on to a 
blade of grass with its jaws, is sound asleep to the very ends of its legs. 
only errors we have noticed in the work are important ones, which should 
On page 167, by an evident slip of the 
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Forty-third ¢ gress, Second Session (1874-5). 






























































To which are added the President's Messages and Procla- 
| Acts passed, and imp« = Re- 


mations, Treaties, a list of 
ports of Committees. At ridged and compiled by C. Jones. 


8vo (uniform with Benton’s ~_ ates), $ Sold on sy by sub- 
scription. Sent, carriage free, by the publishers on receipt of 
the price. 


With the favor of the public, a similar volume will be issued 
for each session of Congress hereafter. Subscriptions are in- 

ed for ten volumes, to cover the interval between Benton 
(who closed in 1850) and the present werk. 

HENRY HOLT & 


CO., Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. Y. 


Democracy and Monar- 
chy in France 


By Prorressor C. K, ADAMS. 


OND EDITION, REVISED 


2 


Large 12amo, $2 « 


‘** Ten lectures and essays upon the most important periods, 
questions, and men of French History, from the first stir of 
Kevolutioaary thought in the eighteenth century down to 
tie catastrophe of «71. Apart from what seems a want of 
full appreciation of the work of the Constituent Assembly, 
and thorough discrimination between the Constitutions of 


1791 and 'g3, it is masterly. E pecially thoughtful are the 
chapters on ‘ The Phi! sophers of the Revolution,’ * The 
Restoration,’ and the * Re volt ution of 1848.’ ‘The chapters 


on the first and second Napoleonic periods give the very facts 


which are most difficult of access, and which a thinking man 
most wants to know Ihe chapter on ‘The Ministry of 
Guizot’ is one of the very few adequate judgments upon 
t 1c work of that unfortunate statesman.” resident A.D. 
White in his’ B graphy of the Fr t Re: olut on.’ 


* A valuable example of the scientific mode of dealing with 
» litical problems, because its propositions with regard to the 
s:crets of French disaster are really an induction from 
s-rved facts. It a b'ow which we heartily rejoice to 


O0- 


strikes 


see coming from a professor of history in a great university. 
Mr. Adams works out his theory with citation of authori- 
ties and illustration in a style which is always clear, and 
often impressive.’’—7Zve Nation. 


‘Fully worthy of the important and somewhat painfully 
interesting theme of which it treats. The summing up in 
Chapter IV. of the cereer and character of the first Emperor 
is very masterly.”’—A ¢danitc Monthly. 

‘** A luminous exposition of the ideas and theories which 
inated in the terrors of the first Revolution, and were 
brought to a crisis in the downfall of the Second Empire.”’— 
New York Tribune 


The subtle working 
lowed with such skill, 
such unfailing acumen, 
a contnibuti the 


sof the revolutionary spirit are fol- 
and its far-reaching effects are traced 
as to render Professor Adams's 
n to the study of politics in its best or phi- 
cal sense, !l as a most instructive aud y ) anh un- 
derstanding of history of France.’’--AApi 
urnal, 








as we 
the later 


‘*“ A political history of the period, whicl 
of plan and thor 
luke it in our literature.” 


1, for comprehen- 
ughness of execution, has nothing 
-Proviaence Fourna/, 


siveness 


It is full of shre wd and suggestive criticism. The events 
of the perio wot pow I vers are traced with a clearness sel- 
dom combined with such succinct brevity.” — /h#e Saturday 





Review, London. 
‘Ten ch: pter f remarkably lucid writing.”— The Aca- 
demy, Lona 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 Bond Sereet, New York. 
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involved. This is done in an easy, almost off-hand manner, without a | pen, pelvic girdle appears in place of scapular girdle; and on p. 186, the 
trace of pedantry ; master and pupil seem to be one, A special charm | (7us/acea appeares a class of Vermes, insterd of occupying their proper 
of the bool { it carries us further out of doers than any other test- | place under the sub-kinedom Arthropoda. 

I f 
book we ha We p larly recommend to the consi dera tion of - 
teachers the pithy and practical preface ispecting that not a few we rem BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
must submit to be taught themselves, e have said enough to show that duthera.— Titles, Publishers — Prices, 
: ae — sa : k G.C.). Big Brother: Story of Indian War G. P. Putnam's Sons.) $1 4 
this treatl s thoroughly unconventional ; yet parents and instructors | ; rcA. bw, Pwo Campaign (Pott, Young & Co.) 1! 

: = 7 : o . - lia s (Dr. W.), Our Wasted Resources....... (National Tempe renee Society) 1 23 
need not fear to let their children follow the author when he leaps over the Hamerton (P. G. _ Portfolio for October, swd W. Bouton) 1 
fance } » if me —— ~~ . . . s Holland «J G.), Seve noaks.. Ser. bnes ‘hsatvene & Co.) 1 75 
fence instead of going through the gate. In fact, ow experience with text- | Jaman (Dr. To; Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism. (J.W. Bouton) 
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| New .§ chool- Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Easy Lessons in German. 
Py W. H. and E. K. 


es, price $1 25. 


Eighty Lessons and a Vocabulary. 
Woodbury. Ck 


By mail on receipt of 75 cents, if desired with a view to in- 


th, 25> pag 
troduction, 

This work aims to teach the rudiments of the German lan- 
guage in the easiest way compatible with German thorough- 
ness. It seeks to be true to its title by presenting, first, that 
which from its similarity to English is the easiest, and by so 
subdividing what is more difficult as to fix the attention upon 
one new principle until ample opportunity is had to complete- 
ly master it. So far is this subdivision carned that a lesson 
is devoted to each person and number of the verb, each end- 
ing of the adjective, and each case of the noun. 


WHITES 
Progressive Art Studies. 
SERIES. 
of Mechanical and En- 


INSTRUMENTAL 
By Major Henry E. Alvord, Prof. 


gineering Drawing, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 
Mass 
This series is issued uniform with the Elementary Series 


comprise forty-eight cards, 
each, with sheets of 
g Manual of Instruction 


blished. It is to 
of twelve 


recently pu 


neatly enclosed in envelopes 


drawing paper, and an accompanyin 


for each set. 
Now Reapy: 
A—ELEMENTARY PROBLEMS. Price 60 cents. 
B—ADVANCED PROBLEMS AND MECHANICAL 
STUDIES. Price 60 cents. 
C and D will be 


The above will be sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents each, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction, 


ready during the winter. 


*,* Descriptive circulars, giving detailed information 
respec ting White's Full Course of Progressive Drawing, will 
be sent gratis on application. 


A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Les: arranged in topics, with nu- 


s for convenience in teaching. 


ons, 
Prepared 


merous questior 
for the use of Ce 


Townsend 


mmon, Select, and Grammar Schools, by 


Calvin auther of * Analysis of Civil Govern- 


ment,’ * Compendium of Commercial Law,’ * Analysis of 


Letter Writing,’ etc Cloth. 240 pages, price $1. 
By m: 3 . for examination with a view to introduction, on 
receipt ¢ co cents, 
Tue Epvucationat Reporter for July will be sent to 
teachers and educationists on application. Address 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


Publishers, Nos. 138 and s40 Grand Streets, New York 


OOKS AT LONDON PRICES. 
Now Ready : Catalogue No. 6 of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books, free ona »plic ation. 

JOHNE Vv ANS, Importe >, sa aden Ave., 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The Maw of a a Mind 


A POEM. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN. 
16mo, cloth, extra, $1 so. 
‘* The * Mirror’ reflects the phases of a mind too deeply 


but as free from the violence, cynicism, 
had so much as the phrase is 


"_The 


imbued with sadness, 
and paradox of which we have 
free from exaggeration and obscurity. Nation, 

** Mr. Logan's verses do not remind us of any particular 
poet, but he has the accent of the brotherhood to which By- 
ron, Shelley, and Keats belong—the 
whose legitimacy can never be called in question.’ 
cott’s Magazine. 


true sons of song, 


"—Lippin 
‘* Mr. Logan’s poem, as the name indicates, is subjective, 
and we are glad to say it is subjective poetry of 2 very high 
order.”"—Penn Monthly. 

“* The poet, looking on the starry sky, the sea, the woods 
clad in the fugitive splendors that are the precursors of de- 
cay, and musing on man, his brief life, his mysterious destiny, 
records his thoughts in verse of unusual beauty and impres- 
siveness.”’—Southern Literary Magazine. 

‘Its merits are those of a writer of genius and power.’’— 
York Herald. 

* The descriptive power is wonderful, rich in coloring, and 
-Newark Adz 


New 
yet didactic.”’— rer liser. 

“ | . . Such gems are scattered broadcast through the 
whole 
there in a succession of original and vivid images ; 
bold and brilliant metaphor, and again in a series of meta- 


poem—here ina single and singularly felicitous line, 
now ina 


while they fascinate and 


Telce- 


physical vagaries that bewilder 


almost startle the reader."”—Philiadeljhia Evening 


grap. 


For sate by all booksellers, Sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price by the publishers, 
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Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Stieet, New York. 
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Will Sellat Auction on Monpay, Nov. 15, and three follow- 
ing days, commencing at 3% © "clock p. Ses the valuable library 
of William C logston, of Springfield, Mass.: A Collection o 
many Rare anc Desirable Books relating to the History and 
Antiquities of this country, the Indians, Slavery, and th 
Rebellion, and Works in General Literature, etc. 

Fripay and Saturpay, Nov. 1g and 20, at 7.30 P.M.: A 
Library comprising the best editions of the British Sepane a- 
tists, an unusually fine series of Books on Belles-Lettres, 
Works of Biography, Natural History, Illustrated Kooks, 
among which are an extensive and elegant series of Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Works, the Musée Francars and Musée 
Royale, McKenny’s Indian Gallery, etc., Works of Thacke- 
ray, Shakespeare, etc. 


CO., 


AREAND STANDARD BOOKS, 


Engravings, and Autographs. Vriced catalogue just 
issued. Sent free on application. 


_T. H. MORRELL, 78 Nassau Sireet, New York. 
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